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ERE, gentlemen, you have a story in a picture. 

First, you have a pipe. It is a good looking pipe. 

You suppose that it is made of French briar, with no 

hidden flaws, and you hope that it will break-in sweet, 

and give you the satisfaction that its good looks promise. 
You hope, but you could not be sure, except that— 


On the pipe and back of it is a trade-mark. And 
back of the trade-mark is more than a half century of 
experience and honor in pipe making. 


Men have come to know that this trade-mark 
invariably means genuine French briar, well chosen, 
well seasoned, well worked, well mounted—a money’s 
worth and a safe buy. 


We suspect that this is why Wm. Demuth & Co. are 
the world’s largest pipe manufacturers. We serve them 
in making it better known. 
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The Standard Farm Papers 
Reach 

Over 1,000,000 Farm Subscribers 

a population the size of New 


York City—5,000,000 people. 
BUT 


New York City is made up of 
all classes of people. 


Standard Farm Paper readers 
are prosperous better-than- 
average farmers owning their 
own homes. 








Sell a Standard Farm Paper subscriber and you 












sell his neighbors too. 
The Standard Farm Papers are: 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 
Pennsylvania Farmer . Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1880 Established 1895 
The Breeder’s Gazette Progressive Farmer 
Established 1881 . , Established 1886 | 
Hoard’s Dairyman Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1870 Memphis, Dallas 
The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
af Established 1848 r Established 1877 
The Michigan Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1843 Established 1870 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. Watrace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
Conway Bldg.. Chicago 381 Fourth Ave.,.New York Cit 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C, 
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Shall the Rilises Pool Business 
Resources? 


Evidence Developing That We Shall Select an “Economic Foch” the 
Sooner to Crush German Aspirations 


By J. T. M. 


HE appeal for greater unity 

among the Allies has of late 
been growing more insistent. 
Unity of forces—military, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic—has long been 
an aspiration. Military unity has 
been brought about, with happy 
results. To a German. Hinden- 
burg, the Allies responded with 
a Foch. “Germany will have also 
her economic Hindenburg,” said 
Baron von Zedlitz, in the Prussian 
house of peers. “We need an 
economic Foch,” is the answering 
cry of publicists in Allied coun- 
tries. 

We may as well face the fact 
that the war will have a certain 
revolutionary effect on our every- 
day life. This in many ways is 
going to be a new world to live in. 
The old trickery in trade, the 
cut-throat methods in commerce, 
whereby the unscrupulous had 
free .play to exercise their wits 
in keeping within the law, must in 
large part be swept away. Were 
it otherwise, the opportunities for 
sharp practice which the upheaval 
of the nations would present to 
the unscrupulous would be too ap- 
palling to consider. The “time- 
honored customs” of a dubious 
kind, the old routine, what we 
may call the red tape of com- 
merce, will not be tolerated with 
much patience. The new world 
will insist on more of the spirit 
of fair play, on more above-board 
methods. There will be an im- 
perative demand for a new moral 
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code to be generally accepted, 
even for a new religion, that 
which is expressed in the prin- 
ciples of liberty, fraternity, service. 

Belgium gave her all, at the 
very start, willingly—at least re- 
signedly; with her eyes open. 
France and Italy have thrown in 
everything. Great Britain has put 
up her empire, her commerce, her 
future, as her stake in the great 
conflict. The United States is in 
it without stint or limit. All the 
Allies are there, with the spirit 
of all for one and one for all. 
Never has there been such gen- 
erous, such whole-hearted giving. 

The European Allies two years 
ago had practically pooled their 
gold in the hands of England. 
America since entering the war 
has with lavish hand furnished 
food and money to her allies. All 
are eating at the common table, 
in President Wilson’s phrase. 
Haif a dozen interallied councils 
are at this moment striving for 
unity in certain lines. But for 
the most part each of the Allied 
countries is still independently di- 
recting its economic forces, just 
as until last spring each was di- 
recting its armies in the field. 
What seems to be sought now is 
unity of control of the economic 
resources of the Allies. It is be- 
ing urged as a condition of speedy 
and decisive victory. : 

“The world is on the eve of 
economic reorganization,” said 
Senator Herriot, mayor of Lyons, 
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one of France’s men of the hour. 
“The economic coalition must fol- 
low the military coalition.” M. 
Allard, the noted French econo- 
mist, has said that to win the war 
there must be formed the Union 
Sacrée of the Allies; they must 
imitate Germany in subordinating 
individual interests to the general 
plan; they must combine their 
resources of every kind. 

There is no doubt or uncertain- 
ty as to what is meant by this 
economic coalition, although for 
quite obvious reasons it has been 
dealt with in rather general terms. 
The French writers refer to a 
“synthesis of industrial and com- 
mercial forces.” The phrase is 
clear enough. Nor are the civil- 
ians alone in urging this form of 
unity. It is known that military 
leaders in many countries, al- 
though they are not free to ex- 
press publicly their sentiments on 
the subject, have privately af- 
firmed that the mobilization of all 
economic forces, the pooling of 
all resources, the putting in com- 
mon of all essential products and 
all powers of production, under 
a single, or under a unified, con- 
trol, is imperatively necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

The general idea regarding the 
pooling of resources may be said 
to be in existence, to be generally 
entertained among the Allies. The 
obstacle to its actuation is the tre- 
mendous complexity of the prob- 
lems it involves. It was thus also 
with regard to unity of military 
command, until dire necessity 
forced the Allies to take action. 

Recent statements by Lloyd 
George and by.Lord Robert Cecil, 
British under-secretary for for- 
eign affairs and minister of block- 
ade, and by others in England, on 
the economic league of the na- 
tions, are regarded in many quar- 
ters as the preliminary broaching 
of the bigger, broader question 
that must soon be faced. 

This will be a_ revolutionary 
step indeed, if it comes about, the 
pooling of the resources of the 
Allies. Many are the questions its 
mere proposal will bring from our 
business men. 
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Where will unity of control be 
centred? Will it be in the United 
States, which is invariably alluded 
to by the other Allies as the pre- 
dominant partner? How will the 
pooling be effected? What will 
business be in the United States 
in the years during which unifica- 
tion of economic forces will re- 
main in: vigor? Will it follow 
that the great industries, those 
which in varying degree are es- 
sentials, will have to abandon the 
old method of traffic and barter? 
To what extent will they be un- 
der Government control? Will 
the disposal of raw materials be 
a national monopoly? Will price- 
fixing become general? 


GERMANY RECOGNIZES THE ISSUE 


“The present war is neither dy- 
nastic nor political,” said Herr 
Fuhrmann, a Reichstag member; 
“it is purely economic.” The Ger- 
mans have foreseen -the inevitable 
coming of the economic coalition 
among the Allies. It is one of 
their justifications for their Mit- 
teleuropa policy. It is one of their 
pretexts for the destruction of 
merchant shipping, for the sabot- 
age of lands, mines, forests, fac- 
tories, cities, stores, in Belgium, 
France and elsewhere. The wan- 
ton destruction, which can have 
no military justification is part of 
their Wirtschaftskrieg, their eco- 
nomic warfare. 

With the Allies united in an 
economic federation, acts of com- 
mercial warfare affect all the Al- 
lies, irrespectively of the particu- 
lar country in which. they are per- 
petrated. It would be vain to 
think that Germany could, after 
a long war, be made to pay for 
all the destruction and for all the 
economic setbacks that result 
from it. All the participating 
countries must stand the damage 
in common, wheresoever it occurs. 

France for four years has laid 
her able-bodied men on the sac- 
rificial altar; has neglected her 
chief source of wealth, her agri- 
culture, to manufacture guns, 
shells and powder to be expended 
without stint or calculation against 
the enemy; has given her fields 
and forests and cities for battle- 
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Analyzing the 
Manufacturers Situation 


THOROUGH analysis of the 
client’s business situation is the 
fundamental basis on which the McCann 
Company finds it possible to build com- 
plete merchandising andadvertising service. 


This analysis takes in all the vital phases 
of product, plant and production; the 
inner facts of sales and distribution; an 
understanding of resources and revenues, 
costs and margins. Nothing is overlooked 
in the internal situation that bears on the 
merchandising of the product. 


This survey gives to the manufacturer 
a picture of his situation as seen by 
outside unprejudiced eyes that know what 
to look for. It is an analysis from the 
outside looking in, but with a point of 
view that covers the entire field. 


To supplement this comes an analysis 
of the marketing situation by our 
Research Department, whose’ work, 
from the inside looking out, will be dealt 
with in the next message of the series. 


The H. K. McCann Company 
Advertising 
61 Broadway, New York 


Cleveland KAN Toronto 
San Francisco fy 7yS3h)\ Montreal 
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fields. How could the blood of 
1,000,000 dead French soldiers be 
estimated in terms of bushels of 
wheat and tons of building ma- 
terial? Any attempt to exact ap- 
portioning of contributions among 
those engaged, would, of course, 
be fruitless. All did not enter the 
conflict at the same time, and 
while some have been tried to the 
very limit of endurance, others 
have come off relatively unscathed ; 
so that the only policy admissible 
would seem to be that of each 
participant doing his utmost. And 
this method is the spirit mani- 
fested by all the Allies. France is 
not slackening her effort now that 
there are others to take up the 
load. Nor are the other members 
of the Entente. 

When the last gun is fired, in 
what shape will Belgium or France 
be to start the commercial struggle 
for existence as a nation? It is 
true, not of France and Belgium 
alone, but also of most of their 
co-belligerents, that if they had 
to fall back on their own re- 
sources and to take up the old 
method of trade and commerce 
where they had left off, victory 
for them would indeed be a 
pyrrhic one. To have fought the 
good fight and to have won glo- 
riously would be an empty honor, 
if the German with a grin of sar- 
casm on his face could start off 
with well-made plans and prepara- 
tions, free from the handicaps he 
had placed on his adversaries. 
Let it never be forgotten that 
Germany has been preparing for 
the peace footing during war as 
thoroughly as she had prepared 
for the war footing in time of 
peace. She has been creating ad- 
vantages for herself against the 
day of peace, destroying merchant 
shipping, robbing mines, stealing 
industrial equipment. 

Were the war to end to-mor- 
row, it would be incumbent on 
those of the Allies who had fared 
the best to see to it that those 
who had suffered most had the 
opportunity to provide themselves 
with the wherewithal to restore 
their destroyed territories and in- 
dustries, so as to be able to re- 
sume their places in the commer- 
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cial race. It. would be imperativ: 
to prevent Germany from inter 
fering, by her insidious methods 
of unfair competition, with thx 
programme of elementary justice 
It would imply the retaining o 
a tight grip on the great supplies 
of steel and iron, copper, coal, cot 
ton, grain, petroleum, hides, rub 
ber, wool and other staples. 

But the war is not likely to end 
until an immense amount of addi- 
tional damage and destruction has 
been perpetrated by the Germans 
to the common detriment of the 
Allies. And who can say that 
those soldiers and statesmen are 
in error who affirm that the war 
will last all the longer, and that 
the Allies’ losses in blood, prop- 
erty and treasure will be all the 
greater, the further the Allies 
postpone the urgent duty of going 
about the war with the utmost 
vigor and the last ounce of effi- 
ciency, and with all their resources 
rolled into one huge irresistible 
mass with which to smite and 
crush the enemy? 


CHECKMATE GERMANY’S AIMS 


There has been much confusion 
on the subject of economic action 
on the part of the Allies against 
Germany. It has been referred 
to in some quarters as “economic 
revenge.” The Daily Chronicle 
of London on August 2 seemed 
to interpret Lloyd George’s ad- 
dress of the day before as indi- 
cating a proposal on his part that 
“the economic weapon” be “wield- 
ed with a vindictive purpose after 
the war.” In other quarters the 
British Premier’s words were in- 
terpreted as a suggestion to pen- 
alize Germany for prolonging the 
war. 

More generally the economic 
agreement is understood as being 
advocated for the purpose of pre- 
venting Germany, after the war, 
from impeding the prompt recon- 
struction, or reconstitution—a 
more comprehensive word which 
the French use—of Belgium, 
France, Serbia and other coun- 
tries wantonly devastated by the 
enemy, and many who are now 
preaching “preparedness for 
peace” have this view in mind. 
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mods Guarding Brand Value 
tice ; 

lie Practically every business in the land 
tab is being deprived to a greater or less 
end degree of salesmen. Representation 1 in 
- this respect has been curtailed, and, 
nan in many instances, cut off alicunther. 

po Advertising must assume added re- 
+ sd sponsibility, supply the deficiency, 
ol maintain the supremacy of branded 
llies merchandise, preserve the national con- 
teed fidence in established products. 

effi- 

‘ble This influence, doubly important at 
and such a time as the present, is best 
- wielded by a publication founded on 
sion fundamentals. Advertising announce- 
_ ments appearing in NEEDLECRAFT 
= MAGAZINE have the advantage of 
ricle the fundamental confidence of its sub- 
~s scribers—1,000,000 paid-in~advance 
a subscribers testifying that 
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Finally, in France and in Italy, 
and to a large extent in England,, 
the fundamental idea of the pro- 
posed economic coalition is the 
pooling by the allies of their eco- 
nomic resources for the complete 
and speedy winning of the war. 
Germany is waging war in both 
the military and the economic 
fields. The Allies cannot afford 
to content themselves with one 
form of warfare. They must 
start active operations to upset 
the enemy’s plans and to vanquish 
him also in Wirtschaftskrieg. 

Mr. Lloyd George in his ad- 
dress of August 1 and Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil in his public statement 
of July 15, both went back to the 
Economic Conference of Paris of 
June, 1916, and referred to its 
resolutions and agreements ap- 
parently as having binding force 
on the Allies of that date who 
were represented at it—France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. Lloyd George said: “Up 
to the present time America has 
expressed no opinion upon them 
(the Paris resolutions), and it is 
vitally important that the policy 
of America and that of this coun- 
try should be in complete agree- 
ment on economic as well as other 
problems.” Lord Robert said that 
the Paris Economic Conference 
was a “defensive agreement of 
those then engaged in the war to 
secure their own peoples against 
starvation and unemployment dur- 
ing the periad of reconstruction, 
and to provide for the restoration 
to economic life of the ravaged 
territories of Belgium, Poland, 
Serbia, France and Italy.” He 
concluded the statement by say- 
ing: “I hope the time is not far 
off when we shall meet around 
the council board to discuss in 
detail the economic association 
which will combine the resources 
of the civilized world in the joint 
work of reconstruction and the 
restoration of prosperity.” 

Care must be taken not to read 
into the words of the British 
statesmen a meaning other than 
that clearly flowing from them, 
and it is to be kept in mind that 
their words, like the resolutions 
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passed at the Paris Conference, 


refer specifically to conditions 
after the war, or as a result of 
the war. But there can be nc 
doubt that the words of Lord 
Robert about an “economic asso- 
ciation” to “combine the resources 
of the civilized world” will be 
read in a very literal sense in 
quarters where the unification of 
economic resources has long been 
urged. In those quarters there 
will be a feeling that if the Allies, 
including America, are soon to 
meet around a council board, as 
Lord Robert hopes they will, the 
question of pooling resources will 
be promptly raised and satisfac- 
torily settled. 


AMERICA NEEDED AT THIS COUNCIL 
TABLE 


The insistent allusions to the 
Paris Economic Conference will 
also be accepted in their full sig- 
nificance. There was no mistak- 
ing the underlying idea of that 
Conference. It was economic 
unity among the Allies. Aristide 
Briand, then French Premier and 
the recognized apostle of unifica- 
tion of all the allied forces, was 
as frank as a statesman in his 
position might well dare be. In 
his introductory address at the 
Conference he said: “The great 
work of reconstitution, which is 
an obligation on the unity of the 
Allies, will undoubtedly demand 
exceptional measures — measures 
for exacting compensation from 
the conquered enemy; measures 
of defence and protection during 
all the period in which the repara- 
tion of the damages caused will 
be effected; measures also of col- 
laboration among the Allies, 
through the reciprocal utilization 
of their natural resources.” 

In the two years since the Con- 
ference, as Lord Robert Cecil 
stated, its resolutions have been 
much discussed. It may be taken 
for granted that the discussions 
did not neglect what might be 
called the basic principle put be- 
fore the Conference by the French 
Premier. That phrase of M. 
Briand’s regarding the prospec- 
tive need of measures of “col- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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BUCKEYE 





IRECT ADVERTISING 
is contributing directly 
and substantially to the win- 
ning of the war—by releas- 
ing salesmen for military 
duty; by increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the salesmen who 
remain; by holding down 
distribution costs for the 
benefit of advertisers and con- 
sumers generally. 


Direct Advertising “‘calls” 
cost the same now that they 
did ten years ago—one cent 
each for advertisements 
“weighing two ounces or 
less. There has been no in- 
crease. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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ECOVERS 











UCKEYE COVERS, be- 
cause they are made in 
great quantities under excep- 
tional] manufacturing condi- 
tions, are an essential factor in 
the National economies that 
are being effected through the 
wider use of Direct Advertis- 
ing. Pound for pound, they 
represent a lower consumption 
of coal, labor and transporta- 
tion than any other papers of 
equal quality and utility. 


BUCKEYE COVERS outsell 
all other brands combined, be- 
cause printers and advertisers 
have found them dest regard- 
less of price for most Direct 
Advertisements. 























NY | THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 














Advertising Used to Recruit 
Student Nurses 


Campaign Sponsored by Council of National Defense 


HAT there is a scarcity of 

trained nurses in the United 
States is, of course, no secret. 
War calls have taken so many 
nurses for overseas duties that 
the ranks of the occupation in the 
United States have been seriously 
depleted. Yet the need for “stay- 
at-homes” is only second in im- 
portance to the demand for those 
to work at salvaging the human 


WANTED 


25000 STUDENT 
NURSES 








U.S. STUDENT NURSE 
RESERVE 


ENROLL AT THE NEAREST RECRUITING STATION OF THE 
WOMAN'S COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THIS POSTER FORMS AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE CAMPAIGN 


wreckage of the battlefield. The 
shortage in this country was re- 
cently estimated at 25,000 nurses. 

The Council of National De- 
fense some time ago turned its 
attention to this problem, and is 
now conducting an advertising 
campaign to recruit women for 
the United States Student Nurse 
Reserve. The magazine campaign 
is handled by the Division of Ad- 


vertising, Committee on Public 
Information, and is supplemented 
by posters and other material. 
The copy is signed by Anna How- 
ard Shaw, Chairman of the Wom- 
an’s Committee, Coyncil of Na- 
tional Defense; H. P. Davison, 
Chairman, War Council, Ameri- 
can Red Cross; W. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon-General U. S. Army, and 
Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman, 
General Medical Board, Council 
of National Defense. 

Magazine space has been do- 
nated in women’s publications, 
theatre programmes, etc., to the 
value of $40,000, reaching about 
fourteen million readers. “Wom- 
en of America—You, too, are 
called. to the Colors,” reads the 
copy. “The Government places 
in your hands a great responsi- 
bility in the full expectation and 
belief that you will let nothing 
weigh in the balance against the 
fact that your country needs you.” 
Then the advertisement goes on 
to urge women between the ages 
of 19 and 35 to enroll in the 
Student Nurse Reserve, either to 
become candidates for the Army 
School of Nursing, or to hold 
themselves ready until April 1, 
1919, to accept assignments to 
civilian nurses’ training schools. 
The term of training varies from 
two to three years. Those wish- 
ing to enroll are referred to the 
nearest recruiting station estab- 
lished hy the Woman’s Commit- 
tee of the Council of National De- 
fense, or the national headquar- 
ters of the same at Washington. 

Fifty thousand copies of the 
poster by Milton Bancroft, re- 
produced herewith, have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

While it is still too early to 
report the results of the cam- 
paign, which is still in full swing, 
recent newspaper dispatches re- 
port there is every prospect that 
the required number of student 
nurses will be enrolled. 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





























Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 
Advisers Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 














CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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We. Quote 
a Government Official: 


‘‘We realize, as you do, the situation 
in Washington, and we have constantly 
preached the doctrine that official 
Washington does not understand ad- 
vertising; and that advertising does 
not understand official Washington; 
and that there must be developed a 
better basis of getting together.’’ 


This is quoted from a letter received by 
Collier’s in response to one of our “Business 
in War Time” pages. 


Two and a half months ago we started these 
pages to preach some fundamental facts and 
some simple common sense about advertising. 


We are still at it! 


Meanwhile, however, the purpose of these 
pages has broadened. They not only strive to 


More Than a Million Every Week 
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be the -voice of advertising, but the voice of 
business in general; especially, they try to 
show how business, loyally and patriotically, 
is endeavoring to fall into step with Govern- 
ment requirements. 


One of the best of the series of pages is in 
Collier’s issue of September 21st. It tells what 
the candy manufacturers of New York State, 
led by one enterprising and remarkably public- | 
spirited manufacturer, are doing to discourage 
the overbuying of candy. 


As we get further into the subject we see 
more clearly every day that there is a vital need 
of some organ of national influence which will 
give voice to the aims and the aspirations of 


business. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Than a Million Every Week 
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Baltimore—-The Convention City 











Court House—The Plaza transformed into a Court of Honor during the Elks National Convention 
ECAUSE of its fine convention hall and hotel facilities—as well as its histori- 
B cal, industrial and physical attractions for visitors—Baltimore is perhaps chosen 
more frequently by social, industrial and political organizations for conven- 
tion purposes than any other city of equal size. The first national convention 
for the nomination of president and vice-president of the United States was held 
here in 1831. Seven presidents have been nominated in Baltimore, beginning with 
Andrew Jackson and including Woodrow Wilson. A reminder of the United 
States’ last war was the encampment of United Spanish War Veterans, several 
thousand strong, held in Baltimore last week. 
It doesn’t take an oft resident to tell you which is the paper with pep in the 
q Baltimore field. A visitor 24 hours familiar with the city and its characteris- 
tics picks it out for the live, aggressive, intensely local, close-to-its-readers 
medium that it is. There may be other Baltimore papers with a larger circulation 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee or med at you from the “paper-from- 
your-home-town” stands of Atlantic City or Broadway, but, when it comes to 
actual concentrated Baltimore and Maryland readers—the kind of readers you want 
if your campaign is to be of benefit to your local dealers—The NEWS leads and is 
making the fastest gains of any Baltimore paper. 
When you buy The NEWS you buy CIRCULATION not duplication— 


circulation, too, of the greatest purchasing power, and at the lowest rate 
per thousand offered in the Baltimore field. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR AUGUST 
1918 . ... 120,286 Daily 113,331 Sunday 
1917 .... 88,681 Daily 74,204 Sunday 


Gain. ... 31,605 Dailyor 36% 39,127 Sunday or 53% 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building A redeh, First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Is Christmas Business All That It 


Has Been Cracked Up to Be? 


Here’s a Merchant Who Wants His Holiday Trade Spread over the Year 


By a Retail Merchant 


I SEE that my fellow merchants 
all over the country have been 
allowing themselves to become 
alarmingly agitated over the ef- 
fort of the War Industries Board 
to discourage Christmas “as usual” 
this year. As for myself, I’ve not 
let the movement worry me. Dark 
as is the cloud that the recom- 
mendation of the War Board has 
cast over the retail field, I believe 
that behind it is a silver lining 
which will soon dispel the gloom. 

Has anybody ever stopped to in- 
quire if the Christmas shopping 
rush is as good a thing for busi- 
ness as it is generally supposed to 
be? Could it be possible that this 
annual retail harvest is not as 
profitable as it has been generally 
regarded? The value of the holi- 
day trade has been so persistently 
“bulled” that for the present I’m 
going to take the bear side of the 
question. 

Don’t get the impression that I 
do not appreciate my Christmas 
business. You can bet your last 
jitney that I do. Those extra few 
thousand dollars that are tossed 
into my cash registers every De- 
cember come in mighty handy. 
They enable me to satisfy those 
impatient creditors who have been 
hounding me for months, and also 
to clear up the red figures that 
have been making my account 
at the bank unpleasantly con- 
spicuous. 

My kick against Christmas is 
that much of the business it brings 
me should have been received at 
other times during the year. In 
December I have to engage extra 
clerks and go to other expense 
to take care of the rush, and in 
January and February I have to 
jump over a counter occasionally 
to keep my feet from going asleep. 
In a word, what profiteth it a mer- 
chant to have a fat bank account 


in December if during the bleak s 


months that are to follow it be- 
comes gaunt and feeble? 

The annual spending capacity of 
98 per cent of my customers is 
very definitely limited. If they 
spend this amount in December, 
they, of course, cannot spend it 
later on again. Many people are 
notoriously hard up after the holi- 
days. Some years they are 
pinched for months, and until 
their purses are filled again they 
are obliged to go mighty easy in 
buying. Often they have to re- 
frain from purchasing articles 
which they actually need. Of 
course I am referring to the con- 
ditions in the city in which I live. 
In larger places, where there is 
more transient trade, perhaps the 
situation is not so bad, but it 
stands to reason that even there 
the Christmas trade must cut into 
the business for the rest of the 
year. 


MY GRIEVANCE AGAINST CHRISTMAS 


When my friends hear me com- 
plain about all the trouble that 
the holidays cause me they ask 
me what difference it makes 
whether I get all of the people’s 
money in one month or in twelve. 
They think I should be satisfied 
as long as I get it. But I’m not. 
I'll tell you why. In the first 
place we do not get all the money 
which they are willing to spend 
with us. For. a couple of hours 
every day for two weeks before 
Christmas the store is so crowded 
that we cannot serve our patrons. 
Some of them manage to make a 
purchase or two, but depart be- 
fore they are anywhere nearly 
finished. They then shop around 
until they find a store that is less 
congested. You see we lose this 
business through our inability to 
take care of it. 

When a store is packed to the 
doors the per capita purchase of 
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the people in it is ridiculously 
small. There is no chance what- 
ever for salesmanship. Clerks, 
who are trying to wait on half a 
dozen persons at once, cannot take 
much pains with any one indi- 
vidual. The salesperson is like- 
ly to assume a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude, and is apt not to be any 
too tolerant of the whims of the 
shopper. Everybody is irritable 
and it is a common thing for a 
customer to leave the store in a 
tantrum. Much ill will is una- 
voidably sown during the holi- 
day rush. 

When a store is packed, shop- 
lifters ply their iniquitous trade al- 
most at will. It is hard to detect 
them. During a holiday rush, 
goods are knocked onto the floor 
and thus are soiled and broken. 
Green salespeople misrepresent 
goods, give inaccurate weights and 
measurements, quote incorrect 
prices and do many other things 
to antagonize the store’s cus- 
tomers. How much more satis- 
factory and certainly how much 
more profitable it would be if this 
business could be spread out over 
several months! 


HOLIDAY BUYING DIFFICULTIES 


Another serious objection to 
Christmas business is that it is al- 
most impossible to buy for it ac- 
curately. The merchant either 
loads up with too much stuff or 
he doesn’t buy enough. It is hard 
to tell how a thing will sell. For 
instance, one year I bought 500 
Boy Scout books and could have 
sold 5,000. The next year I bought 
5,000 and had a hard time selling 
500. Some game or novelty put in 
especially for Christmas may have 
an enormous sale, which could not 
have been anticipated. I have 
bought two dozen of a certain 
kind of game and then have had 
a single customer buy the entire 
lot. There is no time to re-stock 
popular items. That is just the 
trouble with the holiday business. 
Unless you have the goods on 
hand, you miss the sale. You can- 
not order them, because _ the 
chances are the shipment would 
not arrive in time. With things 
that sell through the year, a mer- 
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chant usually does not get caught 
in this way. He knows about how 
the thing sells and arranges to 
keep shipments coming so that his 
supply will not be exhausted. 

If a merchant guesses wrong as 
to his holiday trade, he may be 
obliged to face pretty serious con- 
sequences. A bad spell of weather, 
or something else that may come 
up unexpectedly, may force a 
dealer to carry over a load of 
Christmas goods and thus tie him 
up so tight financially that he is 
crippled for months. 

Another thing that I have 
against the holiday business is that 
many retailers rely entirely too 
much on it. They slide along 
through the year in a listless way, 
allowing their business to drift. 
Perhaps they contentedly accept a 
small loss during the first nine 
months of the year, feeling that 
October, November and Decem- 
ber will wipe out the deficit and 
pile up a nice little profit besides. 
These men practically let Santa 
Claus support them. 


NO BUYING UNTIL SANTA CLAUS 
COMES 


The idea that it may be given 
to them for a Christmas present 
keeps many persons from buying 
things that they want. This is a 
positive obsession with some peo- 
ple. I know a woman who got 
along without an umbrella all 
summer and fall, because she was 
sure Santa Claus would bring her 
one. She could have afforded a 
whole fleet of umbrellas. I have 
a customer who postponed buying 
a vacuum cleaner for nearly two 
years because she hoped to find 
one in her home Christmas morn- 
ing. Being disappointed twice, she 
finally put up her own money for 
one. Another woman has been 
giving’ friend husband hints for 
five years that she wants a kit- 
chen cabinet. So far he has 
proven impervious to all her sub- 
tle suggestions. The woman has 
an ample bank account of her 
own and could at any time write 
out a check for the coveted cabi- 
net. The Christmas idea is keep- 
ing me from making that. sale. 
The jeweler next door has told 
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me that often he has had a sale 
for an elegant clock or a set of 
silverware or a vase or something 
else about closed, when negotia- 
tions are suddenly stopped with 
the exclamation, “Oh, I guess I 
had better wait a while; perhaps 
I’ll get it for Christmas.” 

It is bad for merchandise to 
get the reputation of being a 
holiday product. Of course this 
does not apply to those articles, 
such as tree ornaments, that be- 
long exclusively to Christmas. 
But take toys. Toys and Christ- 
mas are almost synonymous. Yet 
nothing has been worse for the 
toy business than this association. 
There is no reason why toys 
should be regarded as belonging 
peculiarly to Christmas any more 
than candy belongs to it. Of 
course candy sells enormously 
during the holidays, but it also 
sells during the rest of the year. 
Toys, also, should sell through- 
out the twelve months, and of 
late years we are finding that they 
will. 

EXTENDING SEASONAL BUSINESS 


When I first went into business, 
I didn’t show any toys until after 
Thanksgiving. What was the use? 
They wouldn’t sell anyway, so I 
reasoned. The next year I ex- 
hibited them a week earlier, and 
was surprised to see that they be- 
gan selling at once. Each year I 
gradually lengthened the toy sea- 
son. Now I have certain staple 
toys in stock all the time, but 
usually start to show full lines 
about September 15. Of course, 
I hold back many of the best items 
for the Christmas rush proper, so 
that my stock won’t look stale when 
the holiday shoppers begin to ar- 
rive. This early showing of toys 
enables me to judge what numbers 
are going to have a run and this 
gives me plenty of time to get ad- 
ditional orders for them. 

In stretching out the holiday 
season, I’ve had a similar experi- 
ence with books, games, art goods, 
jewelry, china and with other 
things, the sale of which used to 
be pressed too closely into the 
Christmas peak. 

I believe that the War Indus- 
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tries Board has finally decided to 
let merchants seek Christmas busi- 
ness this year about as usual, pro- 
vided they will feature useful 
gifts and stretch out the buying 
season into October. That’s fine. 
I certainly need that business. 
They cannot give me too much of 
it. And I certainly hope that the 
War Board’s influence will induce 
folks to shop early—in the day 
and in the season. I am planning 
on surprising my bank this year. 
Unless plans go awry I'll get that 
hole in my account filled up in 
November instead of in Decem- 
ber, as is my custom. 


Sweet Feed Campaign to Be 
Extended 


The Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose co-operative advertising 
campaign has been commented on in 
PRINTERS’ INK, has changed its name 
to the Pilot Wheel Feed Association. 
The advertising during the past season 
has had a pilot wheel as its emblem. 

The advertising thus far has been so 
satisfactory in results that a larger cam- 
paign has been authorized, to start in 
November. Full-page copy will be used 
in farm journals and daily papers east 
of the Mississippi. 


William H. Ingersoll Directs 
Four-Minute Men 


William H. Ingersoll, of Robt. H. 
Ingersoll-& Bro., New York, has been 
appointed director of Four Minute Men, 
on the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Washington, succeeding William 
McCormick Blair, who has resigned to 
attend the Field Artillery Training 
Camp at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Ingersoll 
has been a member of the Four Minute 
Men’s National Advertising Council and 
has written several bulletins for this de- 
partment of the committee's activity. 


New York Agency Changes 
Name 


The name of the Siegfried Company, 
New York, has been changed to Croot 
& Denhard, Inc. The officers are Ken- 
neth Reynolds, president; S. C. Croot, 
vice-president; S. H. Denhard, treasurer, 
and Quentin Reynolds, secretary. 


“Farm Journal” Adds to Edi- 
torial Staff 


William J. Spillman, in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as chief of 
the Office of Farm Management, has 
joined the editorial staff ot The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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American 
Neglect of Export Ad- 
vertising 





Trade Representative of United 
States in Hongkong Writes 
That British Are More Alert for 
Business After the War—South 
America May Be Lost to Japan 
by Default 





N the Department of Com- 

merce at Washington and in 
Government circles generally 
there is a feeling that American 
firms are just now guilty of neg- 
lect of advertising opportunities 
in foreign mediums that are “on 
the spot,” so to speak. 

At least is American conserva- 
tism in sharp contrast to British 
activity, English trade interests 
being apparently one lap ahead 
of us in the race for after-the- 
war trade. A Government com- 
mercial agent explained this for 
Printers’ INK the other day as 
follows: “You remember that 
when Great Britain entered the 
war they set out to have ‘Busi- 
ness as Usual.’ Well, they soon 
got over that and went to the 
other extreme of  everything- 
must-give-way-until-we - win - the 
war. Lately they have moved 
back to a middle ground of all- 
the-commercial-business-we - can- 
do-while-winning-the-war. _ Inci- 
dent to this last attitude they are 
resuming advertising with a 
vengeance in the various markets 
that look good for after the war 
cultivation. Here in this country 
we are where England was at 
the second stage.” 

As a concrete illustration of 
the form of advertising neglect 
that is a source of regret at the 
Government’s “business annex” 
there may be cited the disclos- 
ures in a personal letter recently 
written by Paul P. Whitham, 
trade commissioner at Hongkong. 
China, to C. E. Herring, chief 
of the Division of Commercial 
Agents of the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

“Recently the publishers of an 
engineering and development 
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journal,” he said, “printed in 
Shanghai, called my attention to 
a significant experience. Through 
their London and Chicago offices 
their advertising department en- 
deavored to secure new adver- 
tisements. Within a month the 
Chicago office secured one ad- 
vertisement and thirty-two refus- 
als. The American firms stated 
that they were so occupied with 
war production and the home 
market that they were not inter- 
ested in the Far Eastern field. 

“The London office within a 
month secured twenty-five adver- 
tisements from _ representative 
British firms which took the 
broad view that though they 
could not trade now, that itself 
was a still greater reason why 
they should keep their names be- 
fore the public in the East. Some 
of their ads read something like 
this: ‘Unable to make deliveries 
at present on account of war con- 
ditions but after the war will be 
in a position to supply so and so.’” 

It is within the knowledge of 
Printers’ INK that one wealthy 
American corporation that a few 
years ago set out to cultivate an 
export trade in South America 
and had just accumulated its first 
big grist of orders when this 
country entered the war has just 
dispatched its best sales diplomat 
to the lower continent to make 
a round of all customers and 
prospective customers simply to 
explain the extraordinary circum- 
stances that have intervened to 
prevent deliveries and, if possible, 
to keep the customers in good 
humor. This firm figures that 
the large expense account that 
will pile up incident to this trip 
will be worth while if the cus- 
tomers can be held in line. In- 
cidentally, the salesman has been 
instructed to undertake any ad- 
vertising and promotion work 
that may seem justified in an ef- 
fort to hold the market for the 
American interest against the 
tremendous trade drive that the 
Japanese are just now making in 
South America, the formidable 
character of which so few busi- 
ness men in the United States 
seem to realize. 
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It Serves the Advertiser Whether 
He Uses It or Not 


The more truthful, attractive, instructive and help- 
ful all advertising is made the greater is the influence 
of the individual advertisement. 


By placing at the disposal of our advertisers the 
trained and specialized skill of the writers and art- 
ists in our Advertising Service Department, we ren- 
der a service to the customer who prepares his own 
copy as well as to the one who prefers to have our 
department do it for him. 


Here is why. 


The work of this department tremendously increases 
the attractiveness of the advertising pages as a whole, 
thus insuring a more interested audience for all the 
advertising in our publications. And that is a service 
of value to every advertiser. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


on Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal - Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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“my miserable year’ 


Which comes first—the Product 
or the Man who makes it? 


J K F was speaking the other day about 
: * a ‘‘wind-fall’’? account which once 
came to him. ‘“The one miserable 

year I spent in advertising brought a 

good sized income from a product 

I could never feel friendly toward. 

““My friendship with the owners 
of the product never made up for 
my lack of friendship with the 
product itself.’’ 

Our J. K. F. finds that a weird 
sort of a personal bond seems .to 
grow up between the Product and 
himself. It is more than a friend- 
ship—it is blood relationship, almost 
parenthood. 

“T get to think of the Product 
going out on the market about as [| 
imagine I would think of a son or 
daughter going out into the world— 
if I had one. I feel constantly on 
edge over the possible pitfalls ahead, 
and gather a feeling of actual en- 
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mity toward the product which is 
out against mine.”’ 

Again, in his dealings with the 
men behind the product, friend- 
ship enters in. “‘If their work is 
routine or self-centered,’’ said J. 
K. F., “‘they don’t impress me as 
friends of my Friend and we have 
trouble in getting together no matter 
how attractive they may be per- 
sonally. But if their interest in 
the Product is intense, I quickly 
get to like them—whether they are 
low-brow, high-brow, grouchy or 
expensive. ”’ 





ON SEPTEMBER 26th: 
*“Talking to Plain Jane’’ 


3 Clompamy York 
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MINUS ALBERS 


We don’t want to take your mind off 
production. But while you are so 
absorbed suppose you use our mind 
on the problem just ahead of you 
—distribution. 








a 


Your factory is expanding. Your mar- 
ket is contracting. Use all your energy 
now in serving The Big Customer. Use 
our energy to insure for you a broader 
market than ever when The Big 
Customer will not need your production. 


<> 


Our twenty-six years’ experience is 
aiding a number of manufacturers to util- 
ize advertising for exactly this purpose. 


Critcanelal 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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Effect upon Advertising of the 
New Draft 


Application of “Work or Fight” Order to Men from 32 to 45 Years Old 
Likely to Exert Strongest Effect 


. all the signs that may be 
consulted at this time it would 
appear that the effect of the new 
military draft upon advertising 
will be communicated mainly 
through the “work or fight” or- 
der. This is the outlook not merely 
with respect to the men who make, 
buy or sell advertising, but like- 
wise with regard to the whole ad- 
vertisement-reading public. The 
influence of this form of persuasion 
for inducing men to shift from 
“non-productive” to “productive” 
employment has, moreover, proven 
so potent as applied during the 
past few months, to men within 
the age limits of the original draft, 
that its application in a wider 
sphere will be awaited with no lit- 
tle curiosity. 

Of course the direct and im- 
mediate influence of the with- 
drawal of more than 2,000,000 men 
from civilian life must not be 
minimized or ignored. Merely the 
change in the needs, the wants, 
the indulgences and the buying 
habits of these men to be put into 
khaki would in itself constitute a 
transformation to be reckoned 
with. But on top of this is the 
consideration that this important 
fraction of our male population 
will, within expectation, be re- 
moved to a foreign environment 
where the purchase of American 
goods and even the reading of 
American advertisements can be 
indulged only within limitations. 

Supposition that it is the “work 
or fight” ruling that will chiefly 
affect advertising under the broad- 
ening of conscription is based 
principally on this fact: a small 
relative proportion of the regis- 
trants of September 12 are likely 
to see service in the trenches of 
France and a large proportion 
(because of age, home ties, busi- 
mess or official responsibilities, 
etc.) will be subject to no demand 


other than “service behind the , 
2 


lines’—and more likely behind the 
lines in the United States than in 
France. In other words, while the 
registration on September 12 en- 
rolls probably 50 per cent more 
men than registered on June 5, 
1917, the proportion of fighting 
men in this 18-45 span will be 
less than in the earlier draft. 


COMPARATIVELY FEW WILL BECOME 
SOLDIERS 


Many persons have marveled 
that the War Department has been 
willing to burden itself with the 
records and go to the bother of 
registering a dozen older men to 
get one for the fighting force. 
That is precisely what it amounts 
to. The Department calculates 
that it will enroll this autumn 
10,028,973 men between the ages 
of 32 and 45 years. Of this num- 
ber well up toward 8,000,000 are 
married and, allowing further for 
deferments because of industry 
and agriculture and for delin- 
quents and aliens, and finally for 
physical rejects, this great ag- 
gregate is reduced until we have, 
according to the Department cal- 
culations, just 601,236 “net effec- 
tives.” 

We are thrown back upon the 
presumption, consequently, that 
the Government in mustering this 
great strength of older men had 
in mind the possibilities of the 
“work or fight” order. It is con- 
ceivable that the scope of that 
order might be extended until it 
would amount not merely to the 
conscription of labor but the 
drafting of intellectual workers 
as well as manual laborers for the 
needs of the Government. 

In the opinion of most business 
men who have studied the sub- 
ject, there is less reason to ex- 
pect disruption of buying habits 
and interruption to advertising ap- 
peal in the case of the younger 
men called under the present draft 
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than was true under the original 
draft. The youth of the bulk of 
the new “effectives” is the ex- 
planation here. Of the 2,398,845 
“effectives” that are counted upon 
under the amendment to the Se- 
lective Service Act little more 
than 600,000, as has been ex- 
plained, will come from the men 
of 32 to 45 and 1,797,609 are 
counted upon from the boys of 
18 to 20 years inclusive. The pre- 
sumption is that the young men 
below 20 have not such diverse 
buying habits as the men of 21 
to 31 who have already been 
taken. It is figured that of the 
3,171,671 young men of 18 to 20 
years who will register not more 
than 159,000 are married, so that 
even if there should ultimately be 
a necessity for a “combing over” 
there would not be the homes to 
be broken up that there would be 
in the 21 to 31 class. 

From the inception of the mili- 
tary draft system it was contem- 
plated that deferred classification, 
so called, should not be enjoyed 
by habitual idlers. But it was not 
until late in May, 1918, that the 
Provost Marshal General promul- 
gated the so-called “work or fight” 
order. Under date of June 21 
General Crowder gave confirma- 
tion of these amendments which 
became effective July 1 and ampli- 
fied the stipulations. 

It was in the amplification of 
this order or the interpretation of 
it which the Provost Marshal 
General sent to all local draft 
boards after his attention had been 
called to certain elements of doubt 
involved, that advertising men 
found comfort in the form of a 
distinction between retail selling 
and advertising. While General 
Crowder ruled that “mercantile 
establishments” applied to whole- 
sale as well as retail houses and 
that the clerical force in the office 
of such an institution was equally 
liable with the force behind the 
counter or in the wareroom, he 
decided that the designation did 
not extend “to heads of such de- 
partments as advertising.” No 
exemption from the order was 
made, however, in the case of em- 
ployees engaged in checking up or 
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other clerical duties in thé adver- 
tising department nor has there 
been an expression in this quar- 
ter as to the liability of employees 
who combine the responsibilities 
of copy writing with duties of 1 
clerical character. 

Since the proposition has come 
up for the increase in draft lim 
its, the military authorities hav 
given little intimation as to wha: 
would be their policy if it become; 
necessary to lengthen the work o 
fight list. This very absence o° 
assurances, one way or the other. 
has doubtless been responsible to 
some extent for the spread o 
rumors which have impelled sales 
men and local advertising men i: 
not a few instances to seek chang: 
of employment. Even the assur 
ance of the Provost Marshal Gen 
eral that neither traveling sales 
men nor buyers were aimed at ir 
the original work or fight orde: 
has not served to allay a certait 
amount of unrest in distributive 
circles—particularly where the ar 
ticle of distribution is commonly 
classed as a luxury or semi-luxury 

The effect of the draft system 
upon the home lifé of the nation 
is a question which would seem 
to merit the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of manu- 
facturers of all the articles of 
household furnishing and equip- 
ment. The application of the draft 
to men of 21 to 31, although it in- 
duced a great number of “war 
marriages,’ put a crimp in the 
establishment of new homes by 
young married couples and dis- 
couragement of this practice of 
setting up housekeeping will pre- 
sumably be even more marked 
with the minimum age limit 
dropped to eighteen years. An- 
other potent influence which is 
only just beginning to reveal itself 
in larger proportions has to do 
with the breaking up of homes 
through the entry of husbands into 
active military service and the re- 
sumption by wives of gainful oc- 
cupations or their return tem- 
porarily to the homes of. their 
parents. 

Certain Congressmen have, in 
the discussion of the current 
amendment to thé draft law, urged 
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that the War Department take a 
more advanced stand with respect 
to the military responsibilities of 
husbands whose wives might be- 
come self-supporting. As yet the 
\/ar Department has resisted this 
pressure, but the future is in 
coubt. In his recent conferences 
with the members of the Military 
(Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Secretary Baker en- 
countered in pronounced form this 
( ongressional sentiment to the ef- 
fect that married women ought to 
rmake “an equivalent sacrifice” to 
tiat which their husbands make 
and support themselves by their 
cewn labor. However, the Secre- 
tary made substantial objection to 
the theories of the advocates of 
this class of “universal service.” 
Said he: “Many women who had 
heen self-supporting prior to mar- 
1iage and have then entered into 
the domestic life of a married 
woman find it very much more 
difficult to take up the proposition 
of @naking a living after they 
have been married for a while 
than they did before they were 
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married. If you put up to a draft 
board the question of whether a 
woman can make a living or not 
they are apt to indulge in a good 
many assumptions that are not 
based on facts.” 

It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that in the brief interval 
that this order has been opera- 
tive there have been received few 
complaints that. the work or fight 
principle is being applied in dis- 
regard of Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder’s instructions for 
the use of “sympathy and common 
sense.” “Compelling domestic cir- 
cumstances” that will not permit 
a man to make change of employ- 
ment without hardship to his 
dependents is always to be 
considered “a reasonable excuse 
for non-productive employment.” 
Similarly, leniency is to be shown 
where a change from non-produc- 
tive to a productive occupation 
would necessitate the removal of 
a registrant from his place of resi- 
dence and such removal would 
work hardship on the man or his 
family. 
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Absorbing, Typographically, 
Liberty Loan Copy 


Giving Space to the Loan Without Losing the Distinctiveness of the 
Advertiser’s Special Style—A Point That May Be Sug- 
gestive in Advertising the Fourth Loan 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


HE special series of advertise- 
ments prepared for use by 
donators of space to the Third 
Liberty Loan was _ undoubtedly 
responsible for the large amount 
of space donated in that campaign. 
But from personal experience 
I know that a number of adver- 
tisers had two objections to us- 
ing these prepared advertisements 
for filling the space donated. 

They said “Everybody is doing 
it. Let’s be orig- 
inal.” 

But the real ob- 
jection was that 
by using pre- 
pared advertise- 
ments the adver- 
tiser lost some of 
his distinctive 
style. On the pre- 
pared advertise- 
ments there was 


is the Fighting Loan 


ers to pass it by without a reading 
I believe emphatically in the 
cumulative value of reiteration 
of style, but any advertiser pesters 
a reader with a reiteration of the 
same copy as well as style. 
Readers look for the certain 
style of an advertiser’s copy just 
as they look for a certain make- 
up or cover on their favorite 
magazine or business paper. 
After the Third Loan campaign 
was finished I 
found some. ex- 
cellent specimens 
which make e 
believe that e 
can make more 
readers read more 
Loan advertising 
of future issues 
and at the same 
time retain all the 
good will of the 





space only for the 


advertisers who 
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donate the space. 
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(or donor’s) name 
and address. 
And there were 


much of the space 
donated do you 





a number of those 


wish to retain for 








who donated space 
whose name lent 
weight to the ap- 
peal, but whose 
distinctive style of 
copy would have 


your product, and 
how much do you 
want to give to 
the Loan _ public- 
ity? 

The three exhib- 





lent more weight 
to the appeal and 
the advertising 
would have been 
of more value to the advertiser 
who donated the space. 

By a number of test cases I 
know that the readers of the 
Third Loan prepared copy were 
not sure just who donated the 
space. Constant repetition of the 
same style of display in the sev- 
eral popular pieces of the Third 


Loan prepared copy caused read- ™ 


LOAN ADVERTISING STRENGTHENED 
BY FOLLOWING TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE 
OF THE DICTAPHONE COMPANY 


its shown in con- 
nection with this 
article show vary- 
ing degrees of di- 
viding the space between Loan 
copy and the advertiser’s own 
individual appeal. 

The Dictaphone copy is about 
30 per cent Dictaphone copy, and 
about 70 per cent Loan copy. 
And yet it is built on the same 
lines as all other Dictaphone copy. 

Usual Dictaphone copy has a 
strong illustration with a strong 
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Prosperity in Philadelphia 


(The third largest market in the United States) 


PHILADELPHIA, “The Workshop of the World,” has in- 
creased its population by about 400,000 people in the past year. 


Imagine a city the size of Cincinnati or Newark, New Orleans, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, etc., transplanted and added to the population of Phila- 
delphia, and you get some idea of its new meaning to advertisers. 


Philadelphia, renowned as “The City of Homes,” had about 400,000 
separate dwellings, which number has since been greatly increased by the 
many thousand erected and being built to house the excess population. 


Philadelphia in peace times kept about seven hundred thousand male 
and three hundred thousand female workers steadily employed in more 
than eight thousand manufacturing places. 


Now that we are all concentrating on the work of “Beating the Huns,” 
most of these plants and factories are running at full capacity turning out 
Battleships, Cargo-ships, Locomotives, Ammunition, Rifles, Ordnance, 
High-explosives, etc. 


Think of the everyday needs of Philadelphia’s prosperous people: 
Think of it in terms that visualize their daily consumption of the things 
you make. 


Think of what it would mean to you if your goods were the ones they 
asked for when they went to the stores in Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “Nearly everybody reads”— 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The Philadelphia Bulletin” 
for August was 444,351 copies. A copy for practically every Philadelphia 
home. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that 
prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 
New York Office Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
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Giving Space to the Loan Without Losing the Distinctiveness of the 
Advertiser’s Special Style—A Point That May Be Sug- 
gestive in Advertising the Fourth Loan 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


HE special series of advertise- 
ments prepared for use by 
donators of space to the Third 
Liberty Loan was undoubtedly 
responsible for the large amount 
of space donated in that campaign. 
But from personal experience 
I know that a number of adver- 
tisers had two objections to us- 
ing these prepared advertisements 
for filling the space donated. 





ers to pass it by without a reading. 
I believe emphatically in the 
cumulative value of reiteration 
of style, but any advertiser pesters 
a reader with a reiteration of the 
same copy as well as style. 
Readers look for the certain 
style of an advertiser’s copy just 
as they look for a certain make- 
up or cover on their favorite 
magazine or business paper. 
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would have been 
of more value to the advertiser 
who donated the space. 

By a number of test cases I 
know that the readers of the 
Third Loan prepared copy were 
not sure just who donated the 
space. Constant repetition of the 
same style of display in the sev- 
eral popular pieces of the Third 


Loan prepared copy caused read- - 
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LOAN ADVERTISING STRENGTHENED 
BY FOLLOWING TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE 
OF THE DICTAPHONE COMPANY 


want to give to 
Loan _public- 
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The three exhib- 
its shown in con- 
nection with this 
article show vary- 
ing degrees of di- 
viding the space between Loan 
copy and the advertiser’s own 
individual appeal. 

The Dictaphone copy is about 
30 per cent Dictaphone copy, and 
about 70 per cent Loan copy. 
And yet it is built on the same 
lines as all other Dictaphone copy. 

Usual Dictaphone copy has a 
strong illustration with a strong 
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Prosperity in Philadelphia 
(The third largest market in the United States) 


PHILADELPHIA, “The Workshop of the World,” has in- 
creased its population by about 400,000 people in the past year. 


Imagine a city the size of Cincinnati or Newark, New Orleans, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, etc., transplanted and added to the population of Phila- 
delphia, and you get some idea of its new meaning to advertisers. 


Philadelphia, renowned as “The City of Homes,” had about 400,000 
separate dwellings, which number has since been greatly increased by the 
many thousand erected and being built to house the excess population. 


Philadelphia in peace times kept about seven hundred thousand male 
and three hundred thousand female workers steadily employed in more 
than eight thousand manufacturing places. 


Now that we are all concentrating on the work of “Beating the Huns,” 
most of these plants and factories are running at full capacity turning out 
Battleships, Cargo-ships, Locomotives, Ammunition, Rifles, Ordnance, 
High-explosives, etc. 

Think of the everyday needs of Philadelphia’s prosperous people: 
Think of it in terms that visualize their daily consumption of the things 
you make. 


Think of what it would mean to you if your goods were the ones they 
asked for when they went to the stores in Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “Nearly everybody reads”— 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The Philadelphia Bulletin” 
for August was 444,351 copies. A copy for practically every Philadelphia 
home. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that : 
prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 
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Daily News by Mr. Moses. 









These are times that try men’s 
souls. 

The world is being partially un- 
peopled. 

The world is being made over. 

Changes of inconceivable mag- 
nitude are going on and will con- 
tinue to go on until civilization is 
rebuilt upon the ruins that remain 
when the struggle now in progress 
is won. 

Uncertainty exists, and commer- 
cial progress for the time may 
seem to hesitate and falter. 

Economy is now closely linked 
with patriotism, and expenditures 
are more rigidly scrutinized than 
at any other time in the memory 
of this generation. 

The advertiser is today thinking 
harder about his problems than he 
ever thought before. 
























To keep before the public is 
vital. 
Also it is vital to conserve ex- 





penditure and stop waste. 

“How can I economize and hold 
my own?” is a question that per- 
plexes us all. 

* 







* * 






























The one-paper-in-a-city idea is 
finding favor more and more and 
more. 

It is the nearest approach to 
the solution of the prevailing ad- 
vertising problem that has so far 
been reached. 

In some cities the one-paper plan 
is faulty, because in those cities 
a single paper may not dominate 
the situation. 


Why this ad 
Recently Mr. 


was written: 





Daily News. 


actually is. 


the perspective is faulty. 
use the merciless blue pencil on 





And Mr. Woodward said: 














Bert Moses wrote to Mr. John B. 
of The Chicago Daily News, and said, among other things: 

“I want you to authorize me to write a series of advertisements for The Chicago 
Your advertising copy, while always interesting, has appeared to me 
entirely too modest, and never seeming to emphasize the Gibraltar-like excellence that 
mugt be there if the real Chicago Daily News is pictured in type to the public as it 


“The Daily News is better than you ever said it was. 
Lawson himself or you can possibly realize, because you are both so close to it that 
Let gh write what t I know and think, and please do not 


(This ts the tenth of a series of intimate discussions of The Chicago 
The eleventh will appear in an early issue.) 


What the War Is Doing 


or Advertising 


By BERT MOSES 








But in Chicago the situation is 
almost as simple as the annals 
of the poor. 

The Chicago Daily News, in my 
opinion, is the most remarkable 
newspaper and the greatest all- 
round single advertising medium 
in America. 

Of its great circulation of 379,481 
copies daily, average for the first 
six months of 1918, 94% are sold 
within a 40-mile radius of the city 
itself. 

Only 6% of its total circulation 
goes out into the adjacent country. 

The advertiser will look in vain 
for a replica of this amazing con- 
dition. 

He will look in vain for a con- 
centrated circulation such as The 
Daily News enjoys in Chicago. 

He will find no other field of as 
great or lesser magnitude where a 
single medium so completely cen- 
ters its output in a fixed spot. 

* * * 

To the advertiser who plans to 
adopt the one newspaper-in-a-city 
idea The Daily News easily and 
incontrovertibly supplies the med- 
ium in the ambitious, pulsing, tire- 
less, , undaunted, aggressive and 
progressive city of Chicago. 

It represents the Chicago people 
—it is edited for the Chicago peo- 
ple—it voices the thoughts and 
hopes and aspirations of the Chi- 
cago people—and Chicago people 
buy and read, and believe it by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

It is supreme in Chicago—abso- 
lutely first and foremost. 


Woodward, Advertising Manager 


It is better than Mr. 


* When I get through writing this 


series, I am sure you will beiter ot The Chicago Daily News. As a matter 
of fact I want to introduce Mr. — to his own child. 
“Go to it!’’ 


Now, then, what do you say?”’ 
























































headline beneath, and the copy 
leads down into the real Dicta- 
phone selling talk. The heading 
and illustration are usually on the 
human-interest appeal, and the 
name plate is usually at the bot- 
tom. In between, the reader is 
led from the need to the article 
for the need—the Dictaphone. 

In the Dictaphone advertise- 
ment shown one of the pre- 
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LIBERTY LOAN COPY ‘“‘DRESSED UP’’ TO GET A READING 


pared Third Loan advertisements 
was taken as a basis, and the ad- 
vertisement then built on the regu- 
lar Dictaphone advertising lines. 


The added prestige of the 
company is’ instantly recog- 
nized, ‘and this company helps 


itself a trifle while helping the 
Loan considerably. 

Of course I realize that the top 
.portion of this particular Dicta- 
phone. advertisement is not much 
different from a wholly Liberty 
Loan prepared advertisement. It 
is the lower portion, however, 
which shows as much individuality 
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as was desired by the advertiser. 

At first glance, the ~ U-Bar 
Greenhouses copy does not look 
like a Loan advertisement. Look 


again. Now you see the statue 
of Liberty surprinted on the 
greenhouse picture. And when 


you look again you read the head- 
ing. 

Next you read the copy, and 
you are wondering where the ad- 
vertiser is going to 
ring in his story. But 
he doesn’t, you say. 

Yes, he does. You 
get his story at first 
glance. That’s all of 
his story you do get 
in the advertisement. 
But all the cumula- 
tive value of all the 
former advertising 
done by this adver- 
tiser comes to the 
reader’s mind when 
reading this Loan 


py. 

And I'll wager that 
many readers read 
this original story of 
the Loan _ through, 
whereas a piece of 
prepared Loan copy 
would only get a 
glance. 

But the copy itself 
‘could just as well as 
not have been some 
of the prepared copy 
minus the prepared 
illustration. Even so, 
I still wager that 
such a scheme would 
have produced addi- 
tional readers for the 
Loan copy. 

Remember that I do not con- 
sider the U-Bar Greenhouses’ ad- 
vertisement good because it is 
original copy. Some of the origi- 
ral copy that I saw during the 
Third Liberty Loan Campaign was 
just as devoid of the donor’s regu- 
lar atmosphere as was that of the 
specially prepared Loan copy. 

The reason I like the U-Bar 
Greenhouses advertisement is be- 
cause it looks like a U-Bar Green- 
houses advertisement, and yet all 
the copy is on the Loan. It is 
about evenly divided between the 
Liberty Loan appeal and the ad- 
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vertiser’s regular sort of “story.” 

I believe that our effort to get 
more readers for Loan copy re- 
solves itself into one of make-up. 
Absorb the furnished copy into 
your regular style. It can be 
done, and I believe that the two 
examples offer a suggestion for 
increasing the Loan space on fu- 
ture Loan campaigns. 

If your style is the strong force- 
ful educational style, like the Dic- 
taphone, use the furnished copy, 
and the illustration also. 

If your regular advertising does 
not use any illustrations absorb 
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Lora Thies 


SOME ADVERTISERS ARE PECULIARLY FOR- 
TUNATE WHEN IT COMES TO ADVERTISING 
THE LOAN 


the copy only 
make-up. 

If you are accustomed to using 
individual product illustrations, 
absorb the copy in the manner as 
shown by the U-Bar Greenhouses 
advertisement and put in your 
regular individual product illus- 
tration. 

The U-Bar Greenhouses _illus- 
tration: could just as well have 
been a heavy machine, an auto- 
mobile or a what-not. 

I am confident that the Ameri- 
can public will read the same story 
many times just so long as it 
doesn’t look like the same story— 
just so long as it continues to 
look new. And make-up does the 
trick. 

At the same time the donor of 
the space is getting some value out 
of the advertising because he is 
keeping his style before his regu- 


in your regular 


lar readers, and he. is letting his 
readers know at a glance that he 
is heart and soul with the boys 
over there. 

The third advertisement shown 
in connection with this article is 
a typical Waterman Pen adver- 
tisement. But read it—‘Sign 
Now!!—for a Third U. S. Gov't 
Liberty Loan Bond with your 
handy Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen.” 

There are not many articles 
that can be tied so tight to the 
spirit of the Loan but such a dis- 
play offers suggestions. 


Wants German Representation 
in India 
Manvuracturers’ Pusticity Corp. 

New York, Sept. 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed find postal 
from India. 

As an exhibit of unmitigated, un- 
equalled nerve, this is the limit. 

The writer of the postal has evident- 
ly been interned for the duration of 
the war, but neither this nor anything 
else which may happen is going to pre- 
vent him from being ready for_busi- 
ness immediately’ afterward. (There’s 
a moral here somewhere.) 

No doubt evidently arises in his mind 
but that American manufacturers and 
corporations will be tickled sick to have 
him represent them when it is con- 
venient for him to do so. 

MANuFACTURERS’ Pusticity Corp., 

. Hutt WeEstTERN, 
President. 
The postal card reads as follows: 
SERVICE OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
Civil Camp, Belgaum, India 

“T would like you to give me an esti- 
mate stating the papers you recommend 
for the purpose of inserting advertise- 
ments consisting of about 70 words each. 
The matter refers to agencies required 
for India of large American manufac- 
turers and corporations. I would spend 
about 150 to 200 dollars thereon di- 
rectly the war comes to an end. 

“WILLIAM FuHrRuHop.” 


card received 


Whitmyre Leaves Kellogg 
Products, Inc. 


E. C. Whitmyre, who for the past year 
has been assistant sales and advertising 
manager of Kellogg Products, Inc., But- 
falo, N. Y., has joined the copy staff 
of the Campbell- Fwald Company, De- 
troit. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Diamond Power Specialty 
Company, Detroit, and previous to that 
he was connected with the advertising 
departments of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, and the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 
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RELY ON THE LABEL 


N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 

time to time for further pressing. 


In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









































‘VESTA sTor{a 


The Vesta Accumulator Co., manufacturefs ¢ 
the placing of their Poster Advertising Camp< 
They are doing so for the reason that thegha 
organization over'a period of many. yeats,p 
built: upon a solid foundation, the keystonepf 
type of service to our clients; ’ 

We have the largest Staff of recognized Pete 
This staff, backed by the facilities and §qv 
Advertiser the utmost’ efficiency: and: pred 
medium of Poster Advertising. — 


We invite consultation, 


ai  pnyabiee ‘Audvoreisina 0 
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ifacture§s of Vesta Storage Batteries, have sired 
ing Capaign to us... 


at theyhave been inipressed with the cabaak of our. 


_yeats,and with the knowledge that this growth 
“ys tohept which is our ideal of Lacinaehaioi the Ratios Ne 
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S and ¢quipment: of our organization, assures: the 
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The Spirit of 


CO-OPERATION 


urged by necessities of war conditions is growing by 
leaps and bounds in every direction. Selfishness and 
destructive competition are being crushed out by powers 
more forceful than in peace times. This is going to 
be one of the great benefits growing out of the war. 


For best and soundest business it is desirable that 
all important factors in any situation get together to 
iron out wastes and expensive bucking up against con- 
ditions, often very easily adjusted when all at interest 
approach a problem in the proper spirit. 


Between Newspapers, Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents 


there is abundant opportunity for effective co-operation 
which will reduce selling costs, create immensely en- 
larged markets for standard advertised goods, and 
double or treble the volume of general advertising in 
the newspapers. 


So long as newspapers withhold commissions from 
advertising agents on local business, the agents will 
continue to be forced to seek other mediums that will 
pay for service rendered by them. The new adver- 
tiser more often than not will refuse to pay full news- 
paper rates plus a service charge to the agent caring 
for his business. 


If our newspapers will gradually come to an under- 
standing by which commissions will be paid on local 
“new business” they will be going a long way toward 
helping the real service agent to live and enable him 
to use their columns. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher New York Globe. 
New York, Sept. 5th, 1918. 
































Advertises in War Emergency; 
Uncovers Rich New Market 


Cornell Wood Products Company Develops Overwhelming Demand, but 
Keeps Right on with Educational Campaign to Hold After-War 
Business 


To say that the difficulties pro- 
vided for manufacturers in 
war- -times are proving to be bless- 
ings in disguise, is getting to be 
an old story by now. In ante- 
bellum days, many American busi- 
ness men had too easy a time for 
their own good. They didn’t have 
to think so hard on business prob- 
lems as they were 
capable of thinking; 
and sometimes they 
were content to skim 
the cream off the 
markets which lay 
nearest at hand, and 
let it go at that. 
But just as the set- 


trenching tool” is found in the 
recent history of the Cornell 
Wood Products Company, maker 
of Cornell wood-board. .When 
war-time conditions threatened to 
lessen the demand for the output ° 
of this organization through de- 
creasing the volume of building, 
that company promptly went 


Building Better 


ting-up drill in the 
Army cantonments 
has eliminated many 
a promising embon- 
point, so the pressure 
of war problems has 
startled a lot of peo- 
ple into more mental 
exercise than they 
had had before. And 
among  manufactur- 
ers this has often re- 


For Uncle Sam and You 


Millions of square feet of Cornell-Wood-Board 

have been used by the United States Govern- 

ment for walls and ceilings in constructing 
Army Cantonments and Naval Training Stations, all over the country. 
The pal woeae task of providing bgp Pesceag? buildings quickly and J ereremeages her was 
by Cornell service in making 
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sulted in the discov- 
ery of untapped gold 


‘The uses for Cornell Wood-Board are untimited. 
General a 





mines right in their 
own front yards, so 
to speak. They have 
sometimes learned 
that the best sales 
field is not the one 
which is most ob- 
vious, but is the one 
that they had never 
even scratched. And 
even when this is not the case, 
they have located fertile subsidi- 
ary fields for sales effort which 
will always be worth working, 
even when peace has restored 
normal relationships again. 

A good example of the ex- 
panded markets possible through 
a little digging—especially when 
advertising is used as the “i 
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“GOOD FOR UNCLE SAM NOW—FOR YOU WHEN YOU ARE 
TO BUILD,” 


SAYS THIS COPY, IN EFFECT 


after new business by selling peo- 
ple on the value of wood-board 
for use in making alterations and 
repairs. The idea brought in 
more business than could be han- 
dled by that Chicago concern in 
connection with a sudden and 
heavy demand by the Government. 

At this writing the company is 
not seeking orders. But it keeps 
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up its campaign of education just 
the same, using space in national 
mediums and farm papers. The 
war is going to end some time 
and the demand for building ma- 
terial will be heavier than nor- 
mal. Cornell wants to make sure 
that the people of the United 
States, when that time comes, are 
thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that there is such a thing as Cor- 
nell wood-board. 

The educational campaign was 
based on the idea that if a man 
would not or could not build a 
new house he likely would be in- 
terested in repairing his old one. 
It had to be brought out also that 
wood-board was not only a su- 
perior finishing material to use on 
walls and ceilings and give the 
appearance of hardwood finish 
wherever desired, but it could 
also be used in all kinds of altera- 
tions and repairs. It was suitable 
for use on the walls and ceilings 
of a church or a theatre, of a 
residence or a school, of a store 
or a cow barn. 


FARM MARKET RECOGNIZED FIRST OF 
ALL 


The first step in the educational 


campaign was directed at the 
farmer. Through a series of ads 
in farm papers, he was told how 
handy it was to have a bundle of 
Cornell wood-board always on 
hand to use for emergency altera- 
tions and repairs. 

“Sell the farmer to the extent 
of persuading him to buy a bundle 
of wood-board for emergency use,” 
said C. O. Frisbie, president of the 
company, “and this business alone 
will keep every wood-board mill 
in the country running at full 
capacity.” 

The copy that now is running 
in the farm papers, stimulating a 
demand for the product while the 
mill is already overwhelmed, talks 
along the line of city comforts 
for farmers and the saving of 
material and labor on the farm. 
Farmers are told. that Cornell 
wood-board is just the thing to 
make every room in the house 
more attractive and comfortable; 
also that it is the very best finish- 
ing material for garages, summer 
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kitchens, barns of all kinds, poul- 
try and milk houses and for 
scores of special uses. The farmer 
is informed that Cornell wood- 
board comes in convenient-sized 
lengths which nail right over the 
old walls or direct to the stud- 
ding. He is offered a_ booklet 
which tells him in a practical way 
how to use wood-board to keep 
up his various buildings at a mini- 
mum output of labor and expense. 

The same idea is carried out in 
the dealer helps. 

A number of attractive ads in 
electrotype form are sent to the 
dealer with provision made for 
the addition of his name. Each 
ad shows some concrete way in 
which Cornell wood-board can be 
used in making alterations and 
repairs. 

One is headed, “A Joy Room in 
the Basement or Attic.” The sug- 
gestion is made that an idle base- 
ment or attic can, with the use 
of the company’s product, be 
transformed into a_ recreation 
room or den. The reader is told 
that he can easily put the material 
in place himself because there are 
full directions with every bundle. 

Other ads show how the bare 
cobwebbed walls of an attic can 
be covered with wood-board and 
the room thus made into a com- 
fortable sewing-room; how a din- 
ing-room can be made over, trans- 
forming it from a dismal room 
into a place of cheer; how the 
use of the product can enable one 
to rent an idle room, make one’s 
kitchen more pleasant and com- 
fortable, take care of any little 
emergency repair proposition. 

The consumer is invited to visit 
the dealer, see samples of the 
product and get full information 
regarding its use. 

A strong advertising appeal will 
be made in national mediums 
through a series of page displays 
during the fall and winter. In 
these an effort will be made to 
show the versatility of the board, 
laying special emphasis upon its 
use for fine interior finish. The 
purpose is to help keep the name 
and reputation of the product 
alive. This is made plain in such 
full-page announcements as one 
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The City of Easy Entry 
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Complete Distribution 
Gained Quickly 


Conditions peculiar to the Philadelphia market make it an ideal field 
for introductory advertising campaigns. 

They permit the manufacturer to obtain complete distribution quickly 
and at very low cost. 

They include facilities that enabled the Purity Oats Company to in- 
crease its sales more than 1000 per cent in three years; that helped 
sell eight carloads of Sawtay as a first order; that made it possible for 
the manufacturer of Miss Princine Baking Powder to break a world’s 
record by selling seven carloads as initial order; that multiplied the 
sales of Holland Rusk ten times in less than a year, and that sold a 
carload of Cream of Barley for every page advertisement in the 
Ledger announcing this product. 

Log Cabin Syrup, Paris Garters, Wilbur’s Cocoa, Lux, Lily Cups, 
Mazola, Dromedary Cocoanut, Nestle’s Food, Wildroot Hair Tonic, 
Borden’s Milk and many other standard products have utilized these 
broad trade channels leading to Philadelphia’s prosperous homes. 
These conditions, which make Philadelphia so desirable for introduc- 
tory sales efforts, were described in the August issue of the Retail 
Public Ledger. Copies mailed upon request. 
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telling about the millions of square 
feet of wood-board used in con- 
structing army cantonments and 
naval training stations. 

Another appeal will be in lead- 
ing business magazines, showing 
how the product has been used in 
industrial housing. This is look- 
ing ahead to the business that will 
come after the war when factories 
will be increasing the number of 
their employees. 

One of the first problems the 
Cornell company encountered was 
that of emphasizing and showing 
forth the versatility of its product. 
In its adaptability for interior fin- 
ish it ranked with other wall- 
boards, and was readily accepted 
as such. But when the wide range 
of other uses was brought out the 
demand increased tremendously. 


EDUCATIONAL DRIVE MUST BE 
CONTINUED 


The activities and the branching 
out forced upon Cornell wood- 
board by war-time exigencies 
creates an asset upon which the 
company is going to gain divi- 
dends for a long time to come. 
The educational campaign de- 
signed to show the availability of 
the product for repair and altera- 
tion work took such strong and 
immediate hold that the company 
sees in it the ways and means for 
much future activity. When build- 
ing resumes after the war that 
business will be sought after just 
as persistently as before. But 
there will be no let up in the ef- 
fort to get business on the altera- 
tion and repair basis. 

It is easy to see, this being the 
case, that it would be throwing 
good money away to stop the edu- 
cational campaign now just be- 
cause the company cannot begin 
to fill its orders. 

“We shall keep right along with 
the advertising,” said Mr. Frisbie. 
“If we should quit now there 
would be no lack of business at 
our mill. Government orders and 
others we have already on hand 
would keep us more than busy. 
But we are not doing this adver- 
tising for now. We started it as 
a war-time emergency measure 
and found we had_ unearthed 
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something that would bring in 
business in normal times as well 
—bring in business that ordinarily 
would not be thought of in con- 
nection with such a product. 

“Tf we should stop this educa- 
tional advertising we would lose 
a large part of the cumulative 
benefit we have gained through 
the advertising done all these 
months. To take up the broken 
thread later on would mean prac- 
tically beginning all over. 

“An advertisement does not do 
its work in fifteen minutes, any- 
way. You have to keep hammer- 
ing away and hammering away 
some more. An educational prop- 
osition like the one we have under- 
taken can’t be driven home in a 
big way in just a little while. We 
have to keep at it and at it. We 
have the thing well started and 
if we keep going in our educa- 
tional efforts the people of this 
country will by the time war ends 
be pretty well convinced that Cor- 
nell wood-board is a good thing to 
have for purposes other than new 
buildings. 

“This is the message we are 
getting over. Why should we stop 
temporarily just because the Gov- 
ernment is for the present buying 
such a large part of our output? 
We could save a few dollars in 
advertising expense, of course, but 
we would lose many times that 
number of dollars in business we 
are going to get after the war.” 

In other words, the Cornell 
Wood Products Company sees 
something worth while coming to 
it after the war and refuses to 
be sidetracked in its campaign to 
get that thing just because it is 
for the present overwhelmed with 
business. 





Sullivan to Direct New Eng- 
land Y. M. C. A. Drive 


George L. Sullivan, advertising man- 
ager of the Fisk Rubber Company, will 
have charge in the New England states 
of the coming Y. M. C. A. advertising 
drive. He has secured leave of absence 
from his company for two months, and 
is establishing his headquarters at Bos- 
ton. The plan is to appoint a practi- 
cal advertising and merchandising man 
in each of the New England states, to 
act as a sub-manager. 
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YOUNG BOY in the Rainbow Division was 

pumping bullets from a Hotchkiss machine 
gun into the swarming Huns. Shrapnel got him 
and his blood gushed red. “Just one more shot!” 
he moaned, as the stretcher bearers lifted him. 
“Just one more clip full.” They held up his torn 
body; his shaking fingers found the trigger. The 
gun spat death once more before he fell back! 


That’s the American spirit! That’s why 
General von Blume admits that even a million 
American troops are thing for Germany 
to worry over. Read about our fighters in 
‘Over the Top with the Rainbow Division.’’ 




















How does a man feel in a battle? Our boys in 
France have given an entirely new answer to the 
old question. Feelings for self they have none— 
nothing but a sole, single, white-hot will to rid 
the world of Germans. It’s this spirit that makes 
them the world’s finest soldiers! 


IF YOU HAVE a son in the service—if you 
know any man over there—read Lieu- 
tenant 8 story in Hearst’s for September. 
Get a magazine alive with the battle spirit of 
America. A magazine that backs our Gov- 
ernment with uncompromising patriotism to 


win the war. Ask your newsdealer today 
September Magazine Newsstands 








Hearst's Magazine for September is being advertised 
in prominent newspapers in 23 principal cities 
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CHARLEY LAMB 


and 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 


We have our pet “‘high-brow’’; 
you probably have one, too. 
Ours knows his Dostoyevski, 
his Romain Rolland, his Gissing, 
his Thorstein Veblen, as well as 
he knows his wife’s anecdotes. 
We smile a little when we see 
him hurrying to the Philhar- 
monic behind his black-bowed 
spectacles. But it isn’t an un- 
friendly smile, for we like our 
highbrow and secretly wish we 
knew as much as he does. 


Though we like him, somehow 
we have never thought of him. 
as one of the crowd. It was not 
until the other night that the 
truth dawned on us that back 
of those spectacles was the most 
human of beings. 


Our high-brow sat in front of 
us at the movies, and when 
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William S. drew back and land- 
ed an almighty wallop on the 
tough guy’s chin, the reader of 
the Six Worst sellers arose and 
cheered until he lost his specs. 


Nature, you see, arranged it so 
that our little friend has to take 
life in through his head, and 
whatever has to do with life 
fascinates him. 
@ 

That’s why he’s one of the most 
indefatigable of movie fans and 
that too, is why he turns so 
naturally from Pater to Photo- 
play, The Interpreter of the 
Fifth Estate. 


So, when you advertisers ask us 
what sort of people read Photo- 
play, we can only answer the 
sort that are interested in life. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 
AND MEAT 


The bulk of Successful Farming’s editorial service deals 
with the essentials of farm life in “THE GREAT FOOD 
PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY.” It 
is no more sensational than plain bread and butter and meat 
—pbut it is just as nourishing. 


An increase of five bushels or three bushels or even one 
bushel of grain to the acre on more than 800,000 farms is 
a tremendous addition to the food supply ‘of the United 
States. It represents an increase in the buying power of 
farm families that has an appreciable effect on the comforts 
of the farm home. 


These increases in the production of grain and livestock 
and dairy products and poultry, etc., are not accomplished 
by a single editorial, but by a steady and consistent flow 
of information and advice based on the practical experi- 
ence of successful farmers and the scientific discoveries of 
competent men in agricultural colleges, experiment stations 
and State and National departments of agriculture. 


Successful Farming’s editorial department specializes on 
this practical and constructive material that can be coined 
into dollars and cents by our subscribers. 


Successful & sy Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 


T.W.LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A. BAUMGART 
Adv. Mer. Ass’t Adv. Mgr. Mdse. Sales Service Retail Ser. Bureau 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 












































With Coal Scarce, Advertiser Feat- 
ures Power Alternatives 


jasoline Engine Maker Features His Products as Power Source Avail- 
able to Essential and Non-Essential Industry 


HE manufacturer of any 
product has usually a choice 

if two major sales appeals. . 

One is his product as distin- 
suished from others of its kind. 

The other is the particular 
service his product renders. 

The other fellows’ goods may 
vive the same kind of service. 
Well and good; but 
the demand for that 
service may be so 
great that using this 
angle ,of approach 
first and following 
with the merits of 
his particular goods 
may be the logical 
selling approach. If 
he intimates first that 
his service is the 
kind that is wanted, 
dependable and reli- 
able, the particular 
features of the goods 
can take second place 
in the sales message. 

The Novo Engine 
Company of Lansing, 
Mich., in a business 
paper campaign, and 
in newspapers in New 
York City, is using 
as its chief talking 
point the phrase, 
‘fNovo reliable 
power.” 

Any other manu- 
facturer of gas en- 
gines might use_ the 
same slant. This 
company, however, is 
doing so, and is find- 
ing it an especially 


particularly concerned with the 
product as a class; what they 
want to know is, is it in a posi- ° 
tion to help them out. 

These prospects in the case of 
this gas engine manufacturer, 
have been multiplied in many 
new fields through the fortunes 
of war. There is almost as great 


Wis you carry yourtrav 
eling bag for a week-end 
trip, instead of your trunk? 
Because it’s light, handy and’, 
exactly answers your purpose. Iv 
costsless andi dablé. 





For quitesimilarreatons, Névo 
Outfits, reliable, compact, -port- 
able and economical, are wsed by 
@ great many contractord in pref- 
erence to steam or electricity, for 
such operations as pumping, 
hoisting, sawing, airgompression. 

For concrete mixers, Novo 
Engines are pretty nearly stand- 
“a power. 
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ALL THE ADVERTISING EMPHASIZES ‘‘POWER” 


well-chosen selling point under a problem these days in securing 


present conditions. 

Power always is the desidera- 
tum uppermost in the minds of 
this company’s prospects, but es- 
pecially is this so to-day. Show 
that you have a product that 
can deliver what they want and 
they’re interested. 





They’re not 
4 


mechanical power as human la- 
bor. ‘Coal scarcity, as measured 
by demands and transportation 
difficulties, and the consequent 
restrictions by the Government 
on its apportionment among the 
industries, is the biggest reason for 
this. In crowded industrial cen- 
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tres the non-essentials have been 
hard hit, for compulsory lack of 
either coal or electricity. 

In some sections the scarcity 
of coal owing to transportation 
difficulties has hit even essential 
industries. In certain instances 
manufacturers are resorting to 
cord wood for producing steam. 

This is an especially favorable 
situation for this manufacturer 
of gas engines and power out- 
fits to come out and emphasize 
his products as capable of help- 
ing the harassed manufacturer 
out of his predicament. His 
power plant will operate on gaso- 
line, kerosene, crude oil, distil- 
late, and natural or artificial gas. 
Thus he enters the lists of those 
keen to appreciate the strategic 
advantage of offering alterna- 
tives as solutions for particular 
war problems just now. 

Such a range of fuel possibili- 
ties with the relief they offer 
from coal preferment restrictions 
comes as a welcome suggestion 
to the manufacturer of the poor, 
hunted non-essential, or even the 
extremely essential who is em- 
barrassed by the power situation 
in his locality. In many instances 
where such upstart manufactur- 
ers had to rely on local power 
stations inadequately equipped 
to meet any such loads as the 
expansion of war industries and 
situations created by such 
weather as we had last winter, 
they had to put up with an un- 
certain power supply. 

Therefore this advertiser plays 
the game both ways. He does 
not feature his engine primarily 
—but his engines as sources of 
—power. 

And his advertising is proving 
that it is well timed in the par- 
ticular industrial centre where 
it is running in newspapers. The 
silk manufacturers of New Jer- 
sey, who were among the first to 
feel the Fuel Administration’s 
power ban last winter, are ask- 
ing about and installing genera- 
ting outfits of this company’s 
make. Other makers of non-es- 
sentials are doing the same. 

Moreover, war plants are buy- 
ing. A certain large munitions 
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plant in New Jersey that suffered 
from lack of adequate local 
power supply last winter recently 
bought a dozen Novo air com- 
pression outfits needed for its 
particular war processes. 

Again, it is featuring its con- 
tractor’s power — outfits—hoists, 
pumps, concrete mixers, etc. 
Private building is at a standstill, 
but Government building keeps 
apace, and the demand for light, 
reliable portable power outfits is 
therefore large. 

It is getting so that the num- 
ber of daily inquiries and in- 
quirers arriving at this com- 
pany’s New York agents, the 
Standard Scale & Supply Com- 
pany, looking for power outfits 
outnumbers those that come in 
search of the agent’s original 
products. 

It is significant that this com- 
pany’s previous advertising in 
general and technical papers had 
helped to develop a policy that 
has put it in an extremely ad- 
vantageous position to realize on 
the present situation. Originally 


it had simply advertised gas en- 


gines. But it found that this 
field was quite crowded, and a 
new one, more or less, didn’t 
make much impression on _ the 
field in general. Whereupon it 
switched its plans to tie up its 
engine to particular types of 
power that consumers might be 
interested in—concrete mixers, 
saw rigs, water pumps, etc. That 
was telling the consumer an- 
other story; it focused his at- 
tention on the particular power 
problem he had in mind. He 
wasn’t buying.an engine; he was 
looking for power. 

From the day that this shift in 
policy took place the company 
started to succeed. How well its 
development of policy fits in with 
the present situation you readily 
appreciate. You see here how 
advertising forms an element in 
preparedness. No- one_ could 
forecast present conditions, but 
logical policies developed through 
advertising prepared this adver- 
tiser for the situation to-day. It 
has done, and is doing the same 
for others. 
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Minnesota Advertises Itself as a 


Playground 


)bserving That the State Wasn’t Considered as a Summer Resort, the 
Business Men Organize to Bring Vacationists in 


INNESOTA is being placed 
on the advertising map by a 
iew and aggressive organization 
of business men of that State 
-alled “The Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota Association,” which 
‘ame into being in December of 
last year. While its main purpose 
is to make known the attractions 
of the State as a summer resort, 
it hopes later on to extend its 
activities to the exploitation of its 
advantages as an agricultural and 
husiness centre. 
The men who are behind the 
association have long felt that 


Ten Thousand Lakes 
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INVITING SUMMER RESORT COPY 


Minnesota should be better known 
to tourists and lovers of such out- 
door sports as canoeing, fishing 
and hunting. Maine, California, 
Colorado and Florida have long 
been advertised by hotels and rail- 
roads as scenic States and as 
pleasure resorts for the great 
army of people which seek recrea- 
tion and rest during the winter 
or in the golden summer months. 
And yet aside from those in which 
great ranges of mountains are 


located, none can offer more pic- 





turesque scenery or better hunting 
and fishing than Minnesota, ac- 
cording to the residents of the 
State. In a broadside sent to the 
leading business men of that com- 
monwealth asking for their sup- 
port soon after the association 
was formed the officers summed 
up the situation thus: 

“No State has so diversified a 
field for summertime play, no 
State can offer facilities to so 
wide a range of people, no State 
can offer more in the character 
of its summer resorts. We can 
care for those seeking a quiet, 
simple hotel; we can 
care for those who 
seek the lake resort 
which offers metro- 
politan service and 
gaiety on the pine- 
clad. shores of a 
Northwoods lake; we 
can care for those 
who feel the lure of 
the wilderness and 
want to. strike out 
with pack-saddle and 
canoe through the 
great silent places; 
we can care for the 
motorist who wants 
to seek new fields of 
beauty each day. Let 
us turn the eyes of 
the seeker towards 
Minnesota this sum- 
mer in order that 
what Nature has endowed us with 
and what we have created may 
be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Let us pool our efforts and by so 
doing cause an effect greater by 
tenfold than what any of us can 
do alone.” 

The response to the appeal was 
so generous that a comprehensive 
advertising campaign was planned 
and carried out this summer 
through the Corning - Firestone 
Advertising Agency, of St. Paul. 


. Twelve national magazines were 
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used during April, May, June and 
July, and forty daily newspapers, 
published in ten Western and one 
of the Eastern States, twice a 
week from June 25 to August 10. 
The advertisements varied from 
quarter to full pages in the maga- 
zines, and from 56 lines single col- 
umn to 224 lines double column 
in the newspapers. Nearly all of 
them carried as a headline the 
slogan, “Come to Minnesota.” 
The text, which in each instance 
was illustrated with appealing 
half-tone or line drawings of 
scenes in the lake country, dwelt 
with alluring skill upon the pic- 
turesque and sporting attractions 
of the State. Every advertise- 
ment was a direct, personal invi- 
tation to the reader to visit Min- 
nesota and enjoy to the full its 
manifold attractions. 

“Come where the game fish 
really are,’ says one of them. 
“Come to the natural playground 
where ten thousand cool lakes and 
great reaches of piney forests 
afford you endless variety. Scen- 
ery, Climate, Sport—Whether it 
be golfing, tennis, fishing, sailing, 
canoeing, the pack-sack trail of 
the old voyageur or a motor jour- 
ney over a network of good high- 
ways—all are here plus that char- 
acter of excellent hotel accommo- 
dations which makes your vaca- 
tion perfect.” 

At the bottom was an offer to 
send a booklet or special informa- 
tion to any one who would write 
for it to the Ten Thousand Lakes 
Association at St. Paul. 

Booklets of varidus kinds were 
prepared containing information 
that would be of interest to the 
different classes of tourists. One 
of these, entitled “Minnesota Ca- 
noe Trails,” printed on a fine qual- 
ity of super-calendered paper in 
magazine style, contained maps, 
pictures and descriptions of the 
lake district of Northern Minne- 
sota and the Canadian border. 
Full-page rotogravure pictures of 
artistic excellence greatly en- 
hanced its value to the recipient, 
who, instead of throwing it away 
after glancing at its contents, was 
sure to file it away in his desk for 
future reference. A twenty-four 


page illustrated folder, containing 
a large map, gave thumb-nail de 
scriptions of the cities, towns and 
villages of the State that particu- 
larly invite the tourist to visi: 
them. Maps indicating motor 
trips around St. Paul within a 25 
and 50 mile radius, prepared by 
the Tourist Bureau of the St. Paul 
Association, were also distributed. 

One of the most interesting 
features of the advertising cam- 
paign was the manner in which 
inquiries were handled. After the 
letters had been promptly an- 
swered by the official staff of the 
association, the names and ad- 
dresses of the writers were listed 
and sent at intervals to the mem- 
bers to follow up in any manner 
they deemed advisable. In this 
way correspondence was opened 
that frequently resulted in bring- 
ing to the State persons who had 
not hitherto been “sold” on the 
attractions of Minnesota. More- 
over, the lists were ocular proof 
of the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising campaign and showed the 
members that their money had 
been invested to good advantage. 

Although the conditions for ob- 
taining the best results from the 
campaign were not as favorable as 
those prevailing in times of peace, 
the officers of the association are 
delighted with the outcome, and 
expect to continue the advertising 
next season. 


Community Will Advertise Its 
Eggs 


The Petaluma (California) Chamber 
of Commerce is planning an advertising 
campaign for the coming year to boost 
the consumption and, therefore, produc- 


tion of eggs. It expects to use an appro- 

priation of around $50,000 for this pur- 

pose, according to its secretary, H. W. 
Kerrigan, and is trying to get the ‘Food 
oo to appoint a national egg 
ay. 

Recently the Chamber gave a dinner 
at which prominent advertising men from 
other cities were guests, and plans for 
pushing the sale of eggs were discussed. 
Samuel P. Johnston, president of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, told of 
successful efforts to aid a community by 
advertising its products that have proved 
successful, 


The New York Theatre Program Cor- 
poration is the new name of Frank V. 
Strauss & Co., theatre programme pub- 
lishers of New York. 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD 
with 
McCLURE’S 
and its 
Authors 
1 











GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
















RS. ATHERTON, whose prophetic and im- 
mensely successful war novel, “The White 
Morning,” first appeared in McClure’s, is rep- 

resented in our October number by an incisive article 
entitled, “The Great American Smelter,” which is full of 
meat for every American—as well as for those among us 
of alien birth. 

An approaching issue of McClure’s will contain “Out 
In Front,” a brilliant novelette by this famous author. Mrs. 
Atherton is one of a battalion of great writers who help 
to make a splendid war-time advertising medium of - 


MCCLURE’S 
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Direct Mail Stripped 


for Action 


Convention Next Month in Chicago 
Will Have a War-Time Pro- 
gramme—Secretary Redfield of 
Department of Commerce Ex- 
pected to Address the Body— 
Better Letters to Be Featured 


HE Direct Mail Advertising 

Convention, to be held in 
Chicago October 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
will be a business convention, in 
keeping with the spirit of the 
times. War-time necessities and 
restrictions will take first place 
on the programme. The annual 
meeting of the Better Business 
Letters Conference will be 
held in conjunction with the 
Direct Mail convention. 

At the opening session on 
Wednesday morning, October 9, 
it is expected that addresses will 
be made by Charles Henry Mack- 
intosh, president of the associa- 
tion; Charles R. Wiers, chief 
correspondent of the Larkin 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. C. 
D’Arcy, president A. A. C. of W,. 
and W. C. Redfield, Secretary of 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the afternoon the general 
topic will be, “Reaching the Con- 
sumer—Replacing Man-Power by 
Mail Power.” This will be dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer or jobber, the 
retailer and the exclusive mail- 
order house. 

James H. Collins is scheduled 
to address the evening session on 
the subject, “Why House- -organs 
Are Essential in War-time.” 

The Better Business Letters 
Conference will conduct the ses- 
sions Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday mornings. Among the sub- 
jects ‘on its tentative programme 
are: “Making More Effective the 
Effort of Correspondents,” “Co- 
ordinating the Work of Salesmen 
and Correspondents,” “Building 
Foreign Trade Through Letters,” 
“Women vs. Men for Corre- 
spondence Work,” and “Solving 
the Small Organizations’ Need 
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for Correspondence Improve 
ment.” 

The Direct Mail session Thurs 
day afternoon will start off with 
a discussion, led by Georg: 
Walker, of the Wizard Foot Ap 
pliance Company, St. Louis, ot 
the subject, “How direct mail can 
be applied to educate and con- 
vince the retail clerk.” Two 
other subjects for this session 
are, “Overcoming by direct mail 
the prejudice and correcting the 
viewpoint of the _ purchasing 
agent” and “The ‘Why’ of direct 
mail—to the architect, master 
mechanic, superintendent, etc.— 
the man between who influences 
the purchases.” 

Thursday evening will be given 
over -to various phases of the 
house-organ question. 

On Friday afternoon the “un- 
usual” in direct mail will be con- 
sidered—cases where direct mail 
has “put over” remarkable things ; 
and form, display, color, etc., 
treated in unusual manner. 

Luncheon on one day of the 
convention will be held at the 
Sears-Roebuck plant. 


A Conservation Suggestion 


FraNKLIN P. SHumMway CoMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We received in our mail to-day, six 
bills from an out-of-town daily, each of 
which was enclosed in a_ separate 
Transo envelope with a three-cent stamp 
on it. 

Our bookkeeping department informs 
me that they very often receive in one 
mail two or three bills from the same 
daily paper, each addressed separately. 

It would seem as if here was an op- 
portunity for saving quite a large num- 
ber of envelopes, to say nothing of post- 
age, and I therefore pass the suggestion 
on for what it is worth. 

FranKLIN P. SHumway Co. 


Winnipeg Papers Up in Price 


The city 
scription of the Manitoba Free Press, 


and suburban rate of sub- 


Free Press Evening Bulletin, Tribune 
and Telegram, all of Winnipeg, has 
been advanced to 15 cents a week. The 
mail rate in Manitoba of the three last 
named evening papers has been ad- 
vanced from $4 to $6 a year and of 
the morning Free Press from $6 to $7, 
and the mail rate elsewhere has been 
increased accordingly. Corresponding 
increases have also been made in rates 
to newsboys, country dealers, etc. 
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Birds 
Help 


Hoover 


IT IS a fine thing to know 
that you have started 
many thousands of people 
throughout the country 
thinking and working ina 
constructive direction. 


- F 


Birds save food at its 
source. That their protec- 
tion is the first essential 
to national food conserva- 
tion is now becoming rec- 
ognized. The Bird Sanc- 
tuary movement of THE 


JOURNAL is command- 


ing nation-wide attention. 
*  & 


The response of our read- 
ers in acreage and enthu- 
siasm is highly gratifying 
to us and should be 
significant to advertisers. 
It shows a spirit of Co- 
operation that is a valu- 
able asset, indeed. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For Thirty-three Years 
The Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered, English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and 
the consequent production of a greater 
number of reams within a given time. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through 
its entire national organization, has 
carried out for years this very idea. 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo 
Cincinnati St. Pau Philadel phia 


Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Builders and distributors of paper for every known use 





























years Roebuck to Make Fight on 
Advertising Issue 


rade Commission to Be Ready with Evidence Designed to Show Mis- 
interpretation and Unfair Competition 


Special Washington Correspondence 


= YO little surprise was occa- 
NX sioned in official circles at 

Vashington when news was re- 
eived that Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
vould resist in the United States 

ourts the recent order of the 

‘ederal Trade Commission re- 
juiring the mail-order house to 
cease and desist” from certain 
vdvertising and trade practices. 

Astonishment was due to the 
‘act that the Chicago firm had 
cemingly not exerted itself to 
put up a defense following the 
issuance of a complaint on the 
art of the Trade Commission. 
Indeed, President Julius Rosen- 
wald, during a visit to Washing- 
ton, seemed to acquiesce ungrudg- 
ingly in the conclusions of the 
official body with respect to the 
features of advertising and sell- 
ing policy that had been called in 
question. 

The unexpected turn that this 
case has taken is not, however, 
unwelcome at the Trade Commis- 
sion. Indeed, Commissioner Fort. 
who handled the Sears-Roebuck 
case, expressed himself last week 
to the Washington correspondent 
of Printers’ INK as gratified that 
the issue of unfair competition in 
this form has prospect of being 
brought to a final showdown. The 
appeal of the mail-order firm to 
the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the seventh cir- 
cuit to review the Commission’s 
recent order is the first instance 
in which the authority and con- 
clusions of the trade body have 
been formally called in question. 
Commissioner Fort’s comment 
was to the effect that he had long 
been desirous that an_ interest 
with financial resources sufficient 
to “see it through” should pro- 
voke such a test in order that 


the Commission might know “just 
where it stands.” 
For 


advertising interests this 


appeal will have significance not 
merely as the initial test of the 
power of a Governmental regu- 
latory agency, but more especially 
because the issues involved are, 
in a basic sense, advertising is- 
sues. In casual reference to the 
Sears-Roebuck case in the news- 
papers or elsewhere it has usually 
been imputed that the sole offense 
of the Chicago firm lay in the 
sale of sugar at prices below cost 
and lower than were quoted by 
other firms, although the adver- 
tiser protected his ultimate profits 
by the stipulation that the sugar 
“specials” were available only to 
customers who purchased at the 
same time specific amounts of 
other groceries on which satis- 
factory margins were assured. 
This idea of the indictment of the 
inequality of competition befween 
the large mail-order house and 
the average small retailer was 
one that caught popular fancy. 
In reality, the controversy which 
is now to be carried to the higher 
courts involves on a broader plane 
the question of what constitutes 
misrepresentation in advertising. 


HOW SUGAR WAS APVERTISED 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
will be called upon to analyze 
three angles of advertising exag- 
geration. The first angle involved 
the exploitation of the special of- 
fers of sugar at a cut price. The 
Trade Commission contends that 
this type. of advertising is mis- 
leading in that it conveys to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 
the idea that the advertiser, be- 
cause of large purchases and 
quick-moving stock, is enabled to 
sell goods at lower prices than 
competitors. Moreover, this ad- 
vertising copy, in the estimation 
of the Trade Commission, tends 
to convey to the public the im- 
pression that rivals of the low- 
price advértiser are ‘charging 
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more than a fair price for the 
wares offered. 

Printers’ INK has information 
to the effect that, on the score of 
this sugar advertising, the Trade 
Commission took especial offense 
at one piece of copy that appeared 
in the Sears-Roebuck grocery 
catalogue under the caption 
“Caveat Emptor.” This adver- 
tisement pointed out that there 
are on the market two kinds of 
sugar, namely, beet sugar and 
cane sugar, and went on to ex- 
plain that many purchasers are 
not informed as to the difference 
when buying. There was a direct 
slap at the everyday retail grocer 
in the prominently displayed ques- 
tion, “Every grocer carries granu- 
lated sugar, but does he tell you 
which kind?” 

When A. M. Daly, the attorney 
in charge of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation, called 
this sugar advertisement to the 
attention of A. Loeb, vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., that official ‘was understood 
to express the opinion that such 


advertising was “unfair and un- 
just” and must be discontinued. 
Later there was an expression 


from the Sears-Roebuck offices 
to the effect that the man who 
wrote this ad “promised to use the 
soft pedal on all references to the 
dealer in future.” 

The second angle of the forth- 
coming court discussion of adver- 
tising proprieties will involve tea 
advertising. Here the Sears-Roe- 
buck copy to which the Federal 
Trade Commission will take ex- 
ception reads, in part, as follows: 
“We know the quality of our teas 
is the highest possible because we 
send our own buyers to Japan every 
year to get the teas direct from 
the gardens or plantations, where 
they are grown. We do not take 
chances on what any importer or 
wholesaler may tell us about his 
stock. We buy at first hand. And 
our men watch over the firing 
and packing of every pound of 
tea shipped to us. They take for 
our higher-priced brands nothing 
but first-crop pickings and the top 
leaves of the plants.” 

In refutation of this advertis- 
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ing, the Trade Commission will 
present evidence that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. has in recent years 
purchased all but about one-fourth 
of its tea through the usual chan- 
nels of trade. The mail-order 
house has purchased some tea 
from its direct representative, J. 
H. Peterson, residing at Shid- 
zuoka, Japan. In the years 1914 
and 1915 the purchases from this 
representative constituted 25 per 
cent of the firm’s total purchases ; 
in 1916, 27 per cent, and in 1917, 
23 per cent. All other teas were 
purchased from importers located 
in the United States in the same 
manner in which teas were pur- 
chased by competing houses. 

The third angle of this case will 
have to do with alleged misrepre- 
sentation in coffee advertising. 
In this instance the saving of the 
profits of middlemen and_ the 
value of direct selection of stock 
were proclaimed in copy such as 
“We buy direct from the best 
plantations of the world. We get 
the pick of the crop. We buy 
enormous quantities and pay cash, 
thus making it possible to offer 
our customers the best coffees at 
very low prices.” Despite this 
claim the Trade Commission will 
undertake to bring evidence to 
show that the advertiser has pur- 
chased all its coffees from whole- 
salers and importers in the United 
States. Incidentally, figures have 
been compiled showing the busi- 
ness of the Sears-Roebuck gro- 
cery department that had the ben- 
efit of this advertising. Receipts 
in this department amounted to 
$6,202,000 in 1913; $8,696,000 in 
1914; $8,792,000 in 1915; $10,900,- 
000 in 1916, and $12,200,000 in 
1917. This last was as compared 
with the total business for the 
firm of $176,000,000 in 1917. 

The petition for review that has 
been presented by Sidney Adler, 
solicitor for Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., contends that the order of 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
erroneous and “ought to be re- 
viewed, reversed and set aside for 
many apparent errors and rmper- 
fections.” It is asserted that no 
proof has been made of any un- 
fair methods of competition. 
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INCE the Allied Armies 
started driving the enemy 
back, there has been a very decided 
speeding up of interest in export 
trade in this country. 


(UR War Department’s plan of a big 

— army to win the war next 
year emphasizes that no time should be 
lost by American business in preparing 
for a huge permanent export trade. 


(THE EXPORT FIELD is open to cul- 
tivation as never before; American 
oodsarein great demand; and the out- 
ook for the future is most sanguine. 


EXPORTER 


published in 
ENGLISH 
FRENCH 
PORTUGUESE 
SPANISH 
editions 
takes the story of a manufacturer’s product to the 
actual houses abroad that buy American goods, and 


assures him a good entree. All foreign markets are 
covered effectively through this publication. 


Write us for details of how we can serve you. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Member A. B.C. 
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Uncle Sam to 
Ask Tractor Advertisers 
to Study Market 


Department of Agriculture Does 
Not Want More Steel, Coal and 
Labor Diverted to This Industry 
Than Are Needed to Make Trac- 
tors to Be Sold in the Year— 


Danger of Overproduction. 


T ‘is something of an innova- 
I tion to find the United States 
Government enrolled among the 
forces that bring pressure to bear 
upon advertisers to carefully study 
their markets. But this is just 
what is likely to come to pass 
before long in the tractor industry. 
Tractor manufacturers are to be 
asked before they make plans for 
next year’s production, to make 
careful survey of sales probabili- 
ties rather than to rush ahead on 
the assumption that the trade will 
absorb all the machines that the 
factories can turn out. 

Uncle Sam’s endorsement in 
this instance of the principle of 
a careful market study as a pre- 
lude to production is due to the 
fact that the Government does 
not want to use coal, steel, labor 
and transportation facilities for 
the production of tractors in ex- 
cess of actual demand. Tractors 
are, of course, accounted “essen- 
tials’ under the war programme, 
but the authorities at Washing- 
ton ask that manufacturers do 
not make any greater demand for 
“preferences” or “priorities” than 
their current, legitimate trade 
will justify. 

The officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture came to 
the conclusion outlined above in 
consequence of the report of a 
field agent who recently made an 
extensive tour of the farming 
districts. This investigator re- 
ported that the average tractor 
dealer declared that business was 
“booming”’—farmers anxious to 
take tractors away as rapidly as 
they arrive from the factory— 
but that he had counted, thus 
late in the season, as many as 
ten to twenty tractors unsold and 
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gathering dust in the wareroom 
of an optimistic dealer. The spe- 
cialist .makes a rough estimate 
that 10 per cent of this year’s 
output of tractors will remain un- 
sold at the end of the present 
season and that if production is 
kept up at the present pace and 
in accordance with the new plans 
of the manufacturers for next 
year, the close of 1919 is liable to 
see a surplus of 15,000 to 20,000 
tractors remaining on hand. 

There is no disposition at the 
Department of Agriculture to 
minimize the possibilities of the 
tractor industry. All that is 
sought is to caution manufactur- 
ers of the engines and accessories 
against the expectation that this 
industry will, in point of quick 
expansion, duplicate the record 
of the automobile business. Dis- 
claiming any intention to appear 
pessimists, the officials point out 
that it is only fair for the trac- 
tor manufacturer to bear in 
mind that no one type of tractor 
is suited to use on all classes of 
farms. Likewise is the producer 
asked to take into account in his 
sales plans the great number of 
American farmers whose average 
annual net cash income from 
farming operations does not ex- 
ceed $200. To a farmer whose 
net yearly return in ready money 
does not exceed $200 an invest- 
ment of say, $1,000 for one item 
of farm-operating equipment is 
a proposition that presumably re- 
quires a campaign of education. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture, which looks at every propo- 
sition with a view to its effect 
upon the farmers, is also per- 
turbed by the prospect of thou- 
sands of retail automobile dealers 
suddenly invading the tractor field 
owing to the curtailment of pro- 
duction of passenger cars. What 
is causing worry at the Depart- 
ment is whether these salesmen 
who have taken on the tractor line 
temporarily are qualified to sell 
each farmer the type of ma- 
chine that is best suited to his 
individual needs and most likely 
to enroll him as a satisfied cus- 
tomer and a confirmed user of 
tractors. ; 
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The Largest 


The largest net paid morning and Sunday circulation of any 
newspaper between New York and Chicago is that of the 
PLAIN DEALER, reaching more than 185,000 homes in 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio on week days and more than 
200,000 on Sundays. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


astern Representative Western Representatiz e 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Building, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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“Miss Bennett, take a letter, please. Jones & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


Gentlemen—Your letter of the 12th, stating that you had forwarded 
me a second catalog, is at hand—but I am still without the catalog.” 


“It was three weeks ago today that I wrote you requesting a copy of 
your catalog, as your ad in ‘Iron & Steel’ had interested me. 
Promptly enough came your reply, saying that you were sending cata- 


log under separate cover. 
I wrote you again telling you so. 


This, you know, never reached me, and 
And now after all this correspond- 


ence, you again tell me it is being sent under separate cover. 


“I regret to state, gentlemen, that I can wait no longer for you, as I 


need the goods at once and must protect myself on the market. 
therefore purchasing my requirements from local sources. 


very truly.” 


IAOTAAETOTEOTETAOTAAUAAETAATAT 


Ask for our booklet 
“Reaching the 
Buyer”—shown on 
opposite page. It 
will give you some 
ideas on increasing 
the efficiency of 
your mail matter. 


FT TTT 


I am 
Yours 


“Miss Bennett, phone the local wholesalers and 
place this order with them. And you might add 
this P. S. on the letter to Jones.” 


“For some time we have been sending out our 
catalogs right with our sales letters by using 
‘‘Shuman’s Mailing Attachment.’”’ We find 
that this solves the problem of the “lost” catalog, 
and does not increase our postage bill. The 
address is 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Paper and Metal Specialties 
168 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 


QOUOEOLCLGHOUSOTACOCHAUGURURUEGNOLCUUSODAURCOUONARODDSSUCCULOCOONDGUNUAUAUIONT 
AVGONEUONDHUUAUVITUREUCOORUUELCANUUOOUDLUTHUAARLGCEECEUQUREIGLELEEEOVEVIIEH 
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“Yes, I am glad to get thatso promptly. Takea letter, Miss Bennett, 
please. ‘Jones & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dear Sirs—Your letter, with 
catalog, came this morning—only 36 hours after our request was 
mailed to you. Thank you for your promptness. 

“*Attached herewith is our formal order covering our entire season’s 
requirements which we hope will have your very careful attention. I 
might tell you that we wrote several other concerns at the same time, 
but none of their catalogs have yet been received. 

“‘With the present conditions of delivery and You will be. nterested in 
advancing market prices, we feel impelled to place this best Faeroe 
our order at once, without making comparison, _practica! ideas—gives a 
Your business-like manner in taking careof g ™ ——. — 
our request leads us to believe we are in ww Seat ie 
safe hands. Sincerely yours.’ 

“Miss Bennett, you might write a re- 
quest for prices to the manufacturers of 
this ‘Shuman’s Mailing Attach- 
ment’ that carried this catalog. This 
allows us to send a letter right with 
our catalog, at regular postage rates. 

The address is 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 
Manufacturers of Paper and Metal Specialties 
168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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FACTS 


If there ever was a time when 
clear thinking and careful de- 
MOTOR AGE cisions were absolutely impera- 
tive, that time is NOW! 








MOTOR 


WORLD ., 
In this complete revolution of 


AUTOMOTIVE the entire world, decisions based 
INDUSTRIES upon incomplete or inaccurate 
information can shatter a whole 
COMMERCIAL _/ifetime of action based on the 
VEHICLE old» established facts which 
formed the basis of our thinking 

MOTOR BOAT before the world-war. 


EL | Week by week the Class Jour- 
AUTOMOVIL nal Publications’ are sifting 


AMERICANO 
from the great mass of rumors, 


TRANSFER reports and investigations the 

& STORAGE essential facts on which the 

great automotive industry must 

TIRE base its decisions. This is a 

RATE BOOK service that no other publica- 

tion or group of publications is 
capable of rendering. 


The ass Jou ournal 


PUBLIC TIONS 











THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 
U. P.C. Building, New York Mallers Building, Chicago. 





Old Dutch Cleanser’s Price-Fixing 
Methods Forbidden 


Substance of the Order Issued by the Federal Trade Commission 


OF the recent orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission 
perhaps the most interesting to 
advertisers is that which has been 
issued against the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, calling for a re- 
vision of the sales system em- 
ployed in marketing Old Dutch 
Cleanser. 

It may surprise some readers to 
hear that this constitutes only the 
second instance in which the Trade 
Commission has specifically laid 
prohibition upon methods of re- 
sale price maintenance. So nu- 
merous have been the complaints 
ordered against exponents of uni- 
form prices that the impression 
has been created that the Trade 
body is disciplining price fixers in 
rapid succession. It is therefore 
interesting to observe that the Old 
Dutch Cleanser case, which was 
one of the first of the kind to be 


filed, has only just now been dis- 


posed of. Meanwhile, in refuta- 
tion of suspicion of any set policy 
of discouragement, we have the 
dismissal of the complaint against 
the American Tobacco Company 
carrying vindication of a manu- 
facturer’s right to discriminate 
against a price cutter in selecting 
customers. 

The Commission’s finding of 
facts in the Cudahy case is to 
the effect that this firm has sold 
Old Dutch Cleanser principally to 
jobbers, but also to a limited ex- 
tent to certain other selected deal- 
ers at what are known as “dis 
tributing agents’ prices,’’” and has 
at the same time sold to other con- 
cerns in the same quantities at 
higher prices, the higher quotation 
being known as “general sales list 
prices.” 

Although Cudahy has some 4,000 
so-called “distributing agents” 
who have presumably been en- 
titled to the most favorable prices, 
sales in wholesale quantities have 
heen made through other chan- 
nels, and it is because of dis- 
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crepancies in price on these paral- 
lel transactions that the Trade 
Commission has found basis for 
one of its charges of discrimina- 
tion. Evidence has been obtained 
that sales have been made to job- 
bers and other wholesalers at both 
general-sales list prices and dis- 
tributing agents’ prices. Similarly 
some co-operative organizations 
have been permitted to purchase 
on one schedule of prices while 
from other co-operative organiza- 
tions the higher prices have been 
exacted. Finally, sales among re- 
tail organizations have shown the 
same double standard. 


WHEREIN CUDAHY FELL FROM GRACE 


Various forms of compulsion 
applied to so-called distributing 
agents as a means of holding them 
in line on resale prices have the 
implied disapproval of the Trade 
Commission. Forfeiture of stand- 
ing as a “distributing agent” has, 
in repeated instances, been the 
penalty incurred by a. jobber, 
wholesaler or other dealer who 
failed to conform to the Cudahy 
selling policy with respect to re- 
sale prices. Reinstatement as a 
distributing agent entitled to the 
most favorable quotations has 
been possible only when a jobber 
or wholesaler wrote a letter de- 
claring that he understood the 
Cudahy selling policy and would 
observe its list prices, or when a 
traveling salesman reported that 
he had interviewed a merchant 
who had fallen from grace and 
had persuaded the insurgent to 
act in harmony with the manufac- 
turer’s policy. Incidentally the 
Trade Commission cites the re- 
sponsibility placed by the Cudahy 
company upon its salesmen to in- 
vestigate applications for dis- 
tributing agents’ terms and to 
make sure that the applicant un- 
derstands and accepts the sales 
system. 

In its analysis of the Cudahy 
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sales system the Trade Commis- 
sion gives due recognition to the 
influence of the force of more 
than one hundred “specialty sales- 
men” maintained by the company, 
whose duty is to solicit orders 
from retailers to be turned over 
to and filled through jobbers or 
other wholesalers. These orders 
are known as “turnover orders,” 
and salesmen are instructed in 
soliciting turnover orders to re- 
fuse to accept such orders where 
the retailer desires them to be 
filled through a jobber or whole- 
saler who sells at less than the 
general sales list prices. Under 
such circumstances a retailer is 
asked to name another distributor 
as his source of supply. 

Three offenses on the part of 
jobbers or wholesalers have been 
ascertained by the Trade Com- 
mission to furnish the instigations 
in a majority of the instances 
where the Cudahy company has 
within the past two years with- 
drawn distributing agents’ prices. 
The first affront to the company’s 
established policy is the sale by 
a distributor to other jobbers or 
wholesalers at less than general 
sales list prices. Second of the 
violations of sales understandings 
is the filling at quantity prices of 
orders pooled by several retailers. 
Third is the filling of orders by 
jobbers at quantity prices set out 
in the general sales list where the 
seller has allowed the quantity dis- 
count in full knowledge that his 
customer, the retailer, required 
more than one delivery upon the 
quantity specified in the order. 

ne of the disclosures by the 
Trade Commission indicates that 
the manufacturers of Old Dutch 
Cleanser have been enabled to 
keep pretty close tab upon price 
cutters by means of the vigilance 
of salesmen supplemented by a 
system of key symbols for identi- 
fying the cases containing the 
goods. Salesmen have been en- 
abled to trace cut-price goods by 
means of the symbols, and in- 
stances are cited where salesmen 
on such quest have examined the 
stocks in the warehouses of re- 
tail dealers. They have taken the 
key symbols from cases on the 
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wagons of jobbers and_ other 
wholesalers delivering goods, and 
have impersonated retailers, some- 
times with their permission, in or- 
der to ascertain the key symbols 
of cases of Old Dutch Cleanser 
in the hands of jobbers and ob- 
tain the price quotations at which 
the goods would be supplied by 
the distributor thus interrogated. 

Very interesting, apart from 
significance in connection with 
this specific case, are the findings 
of the Commission with respect 
to the cost of doing business in 
the wholesale and retail fields. 
The Trade body concludes that 
jobbers’ and other wholesalers’ 
costs show great divergences, ow- 
ing to different methods in selling, 
and also great divergences in the 
case of different concerns using 
the same methods of selling, ow- 
ing to differences in selling ex- 
pense, turnover, efficiency of man- 
agement and other factors. The 
costs of grocery jobbers and 
wholesalers selling by mail are 
found to be as low in some in- 
stances as 414 per cent expressed 
as a percentage of the cost of 
goods to the jobbers. Similarly” 
the costs of co-operative grocery 
jobbing and wholesaling concerns 
are figured in some instances as 
low as 3 to 31%4 per cent, expressed 
in the form of a percentage of 
the selling price of the goods. 

The deduction of the Trade 
Commission, as a result of first- 
hand study, is that the total costs 
or expenses of jobbers and whole- 
salers selling according to the cus- 
tomary jobbing methods range 
(in the form of proportion of net 
sales) from 6.3 per cent to 10.71 
per cent, and that the common 
figure, i. e., the predominant, 
typical and most frequent figure 
and the one around which the fig- 
ures of all wholesalers centre, is 
8 per cent. The interest charges 
of jobbers are found to range all 
the way from 0.4 per cent to 3.03 
per cent on net sales, the common 
figure being 1.5 per cent. 

The gross profits of concerns 
selling according to customary 
jobbing methods range, according 
to the information that has been 
uncovered by the Trade Commis 
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Detroit's War Prosperity 
Benefits the Advertiser 


R. G. Dun’s Review for the last 
week of August, 1918, says: 


“Continued prosperity characterizes the local situation— 
due in the main to Detroit’s activity as a war production 
center. Its earning capacity has never exceeded the pres- 
ent period. After practically a year’s work, manufactur- 
ers are beginning to reap the full benefit of their labors 
and the end is not in sight. Increased employment of 
women and accentuation of the ‘work or fight’ order has 
greatly increased the pay envelope and buying power. 
Staples in all lines are moving freely and Fall orders show 
good volume. Bank savings continue to show increases.”’ 


Detroit is a rich market for the advertiser, thoroughly covered by 
one newspaper at one rate. 


_ The Detroit News 


The Advertisers’ Opportunity 


Circulation exceeds 215,000 daily, 165,000 Sunday. First in 
Michigan and second in America in volume of paid advertising. 
Leads all competitors in local, foreign, automobile and classified 
advertising. 60% lead over nearest competitor in total adver- 
tising for first 6 months of 1918. More circulation in Detroit 
than all week-day competitors combined. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS BARANGER WEAVER CO. 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Building Merchants Exchange 
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sion, from 7.7 per cent to 17.2 
per cent on net sales. In the ma- 
jority of cases the gross profit 
is between 10.5 per cent and 13.4 
per cent, this relatively narrow 
range obtaining despite the fact 
that the rate of stock turn of 
grocery jobbers and other whole- 
salers selling according to cus- 
tomary jobbing methods varies 
all the way from one to twelve 
times a year. Set over against 
this showing of average profits is 
the report that for two years prior 
to January 1, 1918, the gross profit 
margins allowed on Old Dutch 
Cleanser—that is the difference 
between the cost from the Cudahy 
company and the price at which 
jobbers and wholesalers were re- 
quired to resell the goods—varied, 
depending upon the quantity 
which the jobber or wholesaler 
bought, from 11.1 to 13.9 per cent 
on the fixed resale price specified 
for sales of less than five cases, 
the purchases by retailers being, 
save in exceptional cases, in less 
than five-case lots. 

Where the Trade Commission 
establishes a connection between 
its study of costs of doing busi- 
ness and wholesalers’ profits and 
the sales methods of the Cudahy 
company is in the conclusion that 
Old Dutch Cleanser prices have 
been so adjusted as to persuade 
a large number of jobbers to 
handle the product and that the 
margins allowed are greater than 
necessary to enable many rela- 
tively low-cost and efficient job- 
bers and wholesalers to resell and 
make a profit. The entire price- 
maintenance system in this in- 
stance is indicted as a form of 
protection for the relatively high- 
er-cost and less efficient distribu- 
tors. 

Pursuing this logic, the Trade 
Commission comes to the con- 
clusion that the effect of the 
Cudahy system of price fixing is 
not only to win the trade of job- 
bers, “especially the relatively 
higher cost and more inefficient 
jobbers and wholesalers constitu- 
ting the bulk of the jobbing and 
wholesale trade,” but also to force 
manufacturers who do not favor 
price maintenance to inaugurate 
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and enforce such a system in or- 
der to hold their own in competi- 
tion and offset the preference of 
wholesalers for the price-restrict- 
ed cleaning powder. 

In consequence .of its findings 
the Trade Commission has issued 
a rather sweeping order against 
entry by the Cudahy company into 
price-fixing agreements or the 
practice of discrimination in price 
as between dealers. It is, how- 
ever, significant of the Commis- 
sion’s recognition of an element 
of the price-fixing issue that has 
latterly been brought to its at- 
tention, that this order specifies 
that nothing in the mandate of 
the Commission shall prohibit the 
makers of Old Dutch Cleanser 
from issuing price lists or printing 
prices in its advertising or upon 
its containers so long as the man- 
ufacturer refrains from directly 
or indirectly recommending, re- 
quiring or by any means whatso- 
ever bringing about the resale of 
the cleaning powder at the prices 
placarded. 

By reason of the advertising ele- 
ment involved there is probably 
no little interest attaching to. the 
order lately issued by the Federal 
Trade’ Commission against E. J. 
Brach & Sons, of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of candy.+ The basic 
charge in this instance was that 
the firm in question caused to be 
published throughout the United 
States advertisements offering. to 
sell candy for prices less than 
cost, when, as a matter of fact, 
the candy was sold at prices equal 
to or above the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

The order in the Brach case 
is a noteworthy supplement to the 
finding in the Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. case as indicating the forms 
of advertising exaggeration which 
the Federal Trade Commission 
will interpret as unfair competi- 
tion. 

The advertising ruled against 
in the Sears Roebuck case was 
addressed to ultimate consumers. 
The advertising by Brach which 
now meets with disapproval was 
trade advertising intended for cir- 
culation among candy dealers ex- 
clusively. 
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Following 
the Flag 


As the flower of American man- 
hood goes to France in ever greater 
numbers, the demand for Every- 
BoDY’s MAGAZINE overseas in- 
creases rapidly month by month. 


Already the monthly sale in 
Europe has reached 9,000 copies 
and is growing steadily. No higher 
praise can be paid to EveRyBopy’s 
than its. selection by so many of 
our men far from home as their 
favorite magazine of information 
and entertainment. 


Meantime folks at home are also 
buying EveryBopy’s in constantly 
mounting numbers. The last 
news-stand sales figures available 
showed a 70% increase over the 
same period a year ago. 


(verybodys 


Magazine 
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Giving The Kf 


HE staff of the Street Railways 
one hundred million other Ame 
German Kaiser’s constant reference t 


knew where he belonged and, in: 
status, this Patriotic Series was c 


With the permission of Mr. Georg 
on Public Information, the Street | 
Patriotic Series to the millions of ¢ 
United States. 
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ISER His Due 


yertising Co., in common with about 
“ans, were finally nauseated with the 
Wis partnership with the Deity. They 


in endeavor to definitely recognize. his 


macreel, Chairman of the Committee 
Mlways Advertising Co. submits this 
dail patrons of the street railways of the 
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BUILDING FOR 
THE FUTURE 


After the War is won, Industrial America 

will be confronted: with what might be 
called a Reconstruction Period. The transition 
from the manufacture of war materials to those 
of peace will call for the most skillful efforts 
of America’s executive forces. 


Particularly will this be true of the iron steel, foundry, 
machinery and metal-working industries. Now working 
almost one hundred per cent capacity toward the destruc- 
tion of militaristic Germany, this field will be called upon to 
supply not only current requirements and material for re- 
pairing war's ravages, but also the long delayed needs of 
such lines ‘as have been compelled to step aside in favor of 
the Allied Governments. 

Preparations for the cultivation of this coming market are 
already under way. There are right now over 1900 com- 
panies in The Iron Age building prestige and good-will. 
These advertisers are emphasizing the fact that although 
current demand cannot.be supplied they still recognize 
their obligations to past and future customers and are looking 
forward to the time when normal business relations will 
once more exist, This is building for the future. 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 
239 West 39th St. New York City 
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Shall the Allies Pool 


Business Resources? 


(Continued from page 8) 
aboration among the Allies for 
he reciprocal utilization of their 
iatural resources” has frequently 
been quoted in France and Italy, 
just as was his plea for military 
unification, or, as he put it, for 
“a single army on a single front.” 
Since military unity was effected 
greater actuality has been given 
to the proposal for unification of 
economic resources. 

The subject is being discussed 
now in the terms of an _ inter- 
allied programme for after-war 
conditions. But the time for 
formulating the programme and 
for starting it into actuation, it is 
generally agreed, is the present. 
To those who have protested that 
the only consideration which 
should be uppermost at this mo- 
ment is the winning of the war, 
the answer is ready: “The peace 
you will get is the peace you will 
have prepared for.” Mr. Lloyd 
George said in London last June 
that the mold in which the world 
is to be cast after the war must 
be fashioned now. 


BUSINESS MEN MUST TAKE 
INITIATIVE 


THE 


Governments alone cannot of 
course handle this revolutionary 
programme. They will have their 
hands full with state, diplomatic 
and political problems. French- 
men who took prominent part in 
the Paris Economic Conference 
reached the practical conclusion 
that the manufacturers, merchants, 
financiers and business men. of 
the nation must have a leading 
share in carrying out the eco- 
nomic agreéments. In endeavor- 
ing to judge the attitude of the 
United States with regard to eco- 
nomic coalition Lord Robert Cecil 
said on July 14: “I have been 
much interested in the series of 
addresses and discussions at the 
recent meetings of the commer- 
cial associations in the United 
States, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
and the Foreign Trade Council, 
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regarding trade after the war. 
The tone of these discussions 
seems to show clearly a desire for 
settled arrangements for mutual 
help between all the nations now 
associated in the war against Ger- 
many. These are also our feelings 
in Britain.” He quoted the In- 
terallied Labor Conference and 
repeated a statement by the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Plainly there is an invitation to 
business men, to commercial asso- 
ciations, to indicate their senti- 
ment in regard to economic coali- 
tion. Without their voluntary co- 
operation, it would be vain for 
governments to plan and to at- 
tempt to carry out any serious 
measure of economic union, unless 
the governments were disposed to 
resort to coercive methods after 
the German fashion. 

Incidentally it is to be noted 
that the British statesmen inti- 
mate delicately that it is for the 
United Statés to take the lead in 
speaking out regarding what 
should be done in a concrete way; 
since America’s stake would be 
the greatest in such a coalition 
and her contribution would be the 
most generous, and since the 
others are naturally averse to sug- 
gesting to America that she make 
the big sacrifice. They would 
await her spontaneous offer. And 
the time, it is hinted, is ripe for 
the offer. If there is a desire, in 
Lord Robert Cecil’s phrase, for 
settled arrangements for mutual 
help, there should be no delay in 
reaching the settlement. After the 
war it would be too late. And if 
settled arrangements are now con- 
cluded, they will provide both for 
the pooling of resources for the 
more effective prosecution of the 
war, and for the determining of 
the after-war programme. 

Germany is preparing her after- 
war programme and is doing it 
now. She has taken an inventory 
of her total fortune and finds it 
between $60,000,000,000 and $80,- 
000,000,000. She is reaching out 
for more coal and iron mines, for 
more arable Jand for the produc- 
tion of wheat, rye, beets and po- 
tatoes. Her chemical industry is 
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creating new plants in Silesia and 
Pomerania and she is expanding 
her electrical industry so that it 
too may reach out for the control 
of the world’s markets. To aid 
commerce the German loan banks 
are. being made more elastic. 
Germany’s Uebergangswirtschafts- 
kommission—her organization for 
transition from a war basis to 
a peace basis—is arranging for 
provisions of raw materials, for 
shipping, for distribution of sup- 
plies; it is creating the machinery 
of the new commerce. Canals are 
being constructed from the Dan- 
ube to the Rhine and the Elbe, 
to assure to Germany the han- 
dling of Russia’s great trade from 
the Black Sea. German agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, educa- 
tion, finance, are all the object of 
the most elaborate development 
for the new conditions despite the 
Empire’s preoccupation with the 
conduct of the war. 

GERMANY’S PRESENT ACTIVITY FOR 
FOREIGN TRADE 


And even outside the Empire, 


Germany is not waiting for the 
war to end to further her inter- 


ests. In South America, Germans, 
under false colors, have been sys- 
tematically gaining control of 
businesses and business interests 
left by French and British mer- 
chants and commercial travelers, 
who had hurried home to fight at 
their country’s call. It has been 
established that Germany has been 
releasing from her armies. men of 
business training and of foreign 
experience to send them into 
neutral countries in Europe and 
across the ocean for this very 
purpose. What precautions are 
being taken to prevent agents of 
Germany acquiring businesses in 
the United States abandoned by 
men going to the front, businesses 
the number of which will be in- 
creased with the expansion of the 
age limit for the military draft? 

We know from the revelations 
of A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 
Property Custodian, that what he 
describes as “Germany’s industrial 
and commercial army of aggres- 
sion entrenched in the United 
States,” had exercised control, or 
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an important measure of domina 
tion, over many of the primar, 
industries and raw materials o/ 
the country and had by under 
hand means and by unfair compe 
tition accumulated assets totalin; 
billions of dollars. We know fha 
in many instances the Germa 
hand is seen or suspected,. but i 
is difficult to produce legal evi 
dence sufficient to unloose the Ger 
man grip. 

If action is to be taken it mus! 
be done now. Peoples’? memories 
are short, as Lord Robert Cecil 
said in this connection, and the 
delay of a few years would re- 
sult in the cooling of present en- 
thusiasm. The sophistry that we 
must first attend to winning the 
war and that afterwards other 
questions can be taken up, must 
be cried down. It is not a ques- 
tion of winning the war; it is the 
far more important one of mak- 
ing the right use of victory. The 
generals will attend to the achiev- 
ing of victory; the statesmen, the 
business men and the community 
generally must make preparations 
in advance to turn that victory to 
account. Germany, we must not 
forget, has been getting ready to 
exploit victory, or to turn defeat 
into commercial victory after she 
loses the war. 

The point is that if the Allies 
get together in the present for the 
purpose of deciding on an after- 
war programme, it is certain that 
the question will be brought up of 
combining their economic re- 
sources for the winning of the 
war, and any practical programme 
that will be worked out for after- 
war economic union will almost 
inevitably include a form of eco- 
nomic coalition from the date of 
its adoption. 


BUSINESS AT HOME WOULD NOT 
SUFFER 


But any inference to the effect 
that the suggested pooling of 
resources would work havoc 
with established business in this 
country may safely be excluded. 
American industry and commerce 
in fact could hardly hope for a 
more vigorous stimulation than 
such a coalition would bring. As 
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Another Big GAIN 


for the St. Louis Star 


Another Big LOSS 


for Both Other Evening Papers 


Again in August The Star was the only 
evening newspaper in St. Louis to show a Gain in Total 
Paid Advertising in comparison with the same month a 
year ago. Measurements for the 27 publishing days follow: 


The Star GAINED 39,713 Lines 


Post-Dispatch LOST ... . 56,514 Lines 
The Times LOST 41,300 Lines 


In Local Display Advertising The Star was 


the ONLY St. Louis daily newspaper—morning or evening 
—to make a gain. The record for each newspaper follows: 


The StarGAINED 159 Columns 


Post-Dispatch LOST . . . 196 Columns 
The Times LOST . . . 41 Columns 
The Republic LOST . . . 105 Columns 
Globe-Democrat LOST . . . 66 Columns 


For 25 consecutive months The Star has published more 
Local Display Advertising, six days a week, 
than the Globe-Democrat, the Times 
or the Republic. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING {STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives : 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Don’t Say “‘ Paper’’—Say “‘STAR”’ 
Trade Mark Registered 
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a consequence of it America’s 
competitive business, both domes- 
tic and‘ foreign, would be greater 
than it ever has been. While it 
lasted Germany would be thwarted 
in any plans she had made to con- 
tinue her unfair competition and 
her treacherous trade methods of 
the past. . 

The fact that a large share of 
American staples, raw materials 
and manufactured products would 
have to be set aside for our pres- 
ent Allies, would not imply any 
enduring shortage at home. Amer- 
ica’s own primary needs would be 
attended to in any case. Further- 
more, we have seen, by experience 
in the case of foodstuffs, that 
temporary rationing is soon fol- 
lowed by adequacy of supply. The 
fact is that the productive powers 
of this country are practically 
without limit, and the ingenuity 
of American producers and busi- 
ness men generally is aroused and 
revivified by emergency demands. 
The commodities of which for a 
time there might be a shortage 
would be supplemented or re- 
placed by others of kindred na- 
ture. 

American business of a general 
kind would be allowed the utmost 
measure of independence and re- 
strictions would be the strict mini- 
mum. Any other policy would be 
economic blundering, of which it 
would be ridiculous to suspect a 
great democratic Government of 
being capable. 

How the proposed contribution 
of industrial and commercial re- 
sources would be organized and 
financed, what forms of taxation, 
what priority arrangements and 
what regulation of prices would 
be instituted in its regard, and 
from what source the producer 
would ultimately be remunerated, 
are questions regarding which 
even conjecture would here be 
out of place. But American busi- 
ness men, whose patriotic spirit is 
a shining honor for the nation, 
are certain to second in the most 
whole-hearted way whatever de- 
cisions the Government may reach 
with regard to full economic co- 
operation with the other free 
nations of the world. 
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Japalacky 


(With appropriate deference to “Ti 
Jabberwocky” by Lewis Carroll) 
’Twas crisco, and the talc jonteel 
Did mum and lysol in the lux; 
All thermos were the sanitas, 
And the tiz keds canthrox. 


“Beware the Japalac, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the ~~ that pee! 
Beware the zu-zu bird, and shun 

The tootsie hupmobile.”’ 


He took his luxite sword in hand; 
Long time the shuron foe he sought 

So rested he by the postum tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in armco thought he stood 
The Japalac with eyes of flame, 
Came neolin through the jaffee wood 

And kodaked as he came. 


One, two! one, two! and through and 
through 
The luxite sword went pebeco; 
He left it dead, and with its head 
He went odorono. 


“And hast thou slain the Fix mee 
Come to my arms, my fabricoid 

O-cedar mop! cutex! calox! 
Uneeda ’nameloid.” 


’Twas crisco, and the talc jonteel 
Did mum and lysol in the lux; 

All thermos were the sanitas, 
And the tiz keds canthrox. 


Earnest Etmo CatkIns. 


Twenty-third St. Y. M. C. A. 


Course in Advertising 


The fourteenth i of the Twenty- 


third Street Y. Course in Ad- 
vertising, New York, will open Septem- 
ber 9. Among those who will a dress 
the students are Arthur Freeman, of 
Gimbel Brothers; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
of the eg Company; Jason 
Rogers, lisher of the New York 
Globe; Robert Frothingham, of the Ivan 

Nordhem Company; Thomas Dreier, 
of Dreier’s Advertising Service, Boston; 
Marquis — of the Eveready 
Works; ilson-Lawrenson, of 
the Union_Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion; Nat Olds, of Julius Kayser & Co.; 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
‘Associated Business Papers, Inc.; James 
O’Shaughnessy, manager of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and H. H. Charles, of the Charles Ad- 
vertising Service, Frank Leroy Blanch- 
ard is director of the class which meets 
— evenings from October until 
April. 


Prehn With Blackman-Ross 


yw Prehn, formerly with the 
John O. Powers Company, New York, 
is now with the copy department of the 
a Ross Company, also of New 
or 
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|: last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
.e showed what the newspapers think of 
UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL FILMS. 


ow read what the man who pays the bill thinks 
: out them. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


maow 
SECRETARY 


September 6, 1918 


.Univergal Pilm Company, 
= Tir. Harry Levey, Mgr. Induetrial Dept.), 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


Centlemen : 

In accepting the filme of the five-reel moving 
picture which you have just produced for this Club, I wish 
to say that it carries ont the objecte we had in view in a 
very satisfactory manner. In our case [I think your task 
presented unusual features, as it was the producing of an 
industrial film for a concern that is in no sense a commer- 
cial one, which has nothing to sell except ite services in 
behalf of the industry of dairying, vi to the welfare of 
the Nation, in behalf of the ru population now almost he+ 
roicall sy it on under increasing difficulties, and ‘ 
in behalf of the 26,000 of them who have placed their faith 
and invested their money in Jersey cattle You have exe<- 
outed this task in a commendable manner. 


Having been povesnette in very close touch with 
the work ef getting up this picture, I know and appreciate 
the very thoughtful, careful and painstaking work you have 
devoted to it, through your manager, Mr. Levey, through the 
director of the picture, Mr. Barnard, and the camera operator, 
wr. Flanders. I have found in all of them cordial co-oper- 
ation in giving us the benefit of their skill and experience, 
@ ready disposition to entertain suggestions, and a never- 
failing patience in making changes and retaking scenes; in 
fact, do anything and everything practicable to improve 
our picture and make it satisfactory to us. 


Very truly yours, 


‘secretary 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial 
Films in the Universe 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Everything that helps the Allies hits the hun. Here are some 


of the big guns of the Dorland battery which have been trained 
on the hun since the war :— 


BIG GUN l The great military banking house of Cox & 


Company has, through the instrumentality 
of the Dorland Agency, extended to Officers of the U.S. 
forces the unique facility of cashing their small checks 
on Cox & Co., London, practically anywhere in France 
and Italy, without the necessity of identifying themselves or veri- 
fying their signatures—a privilege which British Officers 
have enjoyed throughout the war and which obviates the 
need of carrying large sums of money in the war zones. 


GUN 2 An American Reading Room, where men 

from the U. S. may see the newspapers of 

their home city, is maintained by the Agency in Regent § 

Street, London, and where members of the U. S. expe- § 
ditionary force are cordially welcomed. The Agency 
has further been officially appointed by the American 
Red Cross, the American Officers’ Club and K. of C. 
)) for the supply of U.S. 


—Nae and other newspa- 
SS Y pers and magazines. 


Y vIG GUN 3 


The Dorland Agency 

is identified with the 

phenomenally © suc- 

cessful advertising 

campaign of the 

Eagle, Star, & British 

Dominions Insurance 

ae Co., Ltd., whereby 

ae” Se oY over 23,000 new life 

= ay ol policies, representing 
——— Y “4 


=) Fars $25,000,000, were 


pays 


—_— er = ODOT TH eS 


written as the re- 
sult of a three 
weeks’ insur- 
ance drive. 
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: Uh 


BATTERY 


BIG: GUN 4. Iwo of the 


Agency's 


men who enlisted in the army as 
Second-Lieutenants fought the BOX? SS 
hun to such purpose that they SS 
are row Lieutenant-Colonels with 
the D.S.O. Mr.BOYD CABLE, 


the brilliant war writer, who has scored so many hits with 
his facile pen, is another old Dorland man. 


BIG GUN 5 The Agency is serving the British Ministry 


of Information in the direction of main- 
taining an editorial department for furnishing the U. S. press 
with reader and magazine articles on the war. 


BIG GUN 6 The Agency's London principal, George 


W. Kettle, was the originator of a Ration- 
ing Scheme which was adopted by the Food Department, and 
has proved a thoroughly practical and successful means of 
handling a difficult situation. : 


The ONLY Agency having Resident Partners and 
a complete Organization both sides of the Atlantic. 


More is to be learnt about WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 
IN BRITAIN by the American advertiser (and more 
about war-time conditions in U. S. by the British adver- 
tiser) through this exceptionally equipped agency than 
through any other channel. 


Intelligent information regarding the best means of 
“CARRYING ON” during the war, and the best post- 
war policy to pursue, is available through this inter-Allies 
agency, for all commodities advertised and advertisable. 


We cordially invite you to write us on any matter of 
inter-Allied business expansion. 


THE DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd. 
366 Fifth Ave., New York 16 Regent St., London, S. W. 1, Eng. 
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Whose. advice 
would YOu 
heed ? 





read character and worth 

from the appearance of 
printed matter as from the 
bearing of the man whu 
issued it. Your message on 
poorly selected paper will! 
have its argument pinched 
in half. 


e is just as possible to 


It is useless to claim quality 
when your paper cries cheap- 
ness; to asseverate delicacy 
when your paper suggests 
ruggedness; or to dilate 
upon strength when your 
paper denotes femininity. 


Your printer or advertising 
agent will find for you the 
Strathmore Quality Paper 
which expresses the idea you 
wish to convey. 


Meanwhile, write for “The 
Language of Paper,’’ an inter- 
esting talk on the erpressive- 
ness of terture and color in 
paper, by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
President of the N. Y. School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. 








STRATHMORE PAPER CO 
MITTINEAGUE, MAss 


Strathmore 
Quality Papers 














Viodels Drastically Reduced and 
Marketability Greatly Improved 


en Thousand Styles of Stoves Have Been Abandoned at One Sweep, and 
Lines Cut to Basis Where They Can Be Advertised 


HE Government has request- 

ed—and a Government re- 
uest is a polite way of saying, 
You gotta do it’—all stove, 
ange and furnace makers to cut 
heir lines about 75 per cent. 

This means that all the big 
tove and range manufacturers 
ave cut their lines from as many 
is 2,500 different numbers down 
o three or four hundred, or less— 
1 one case down to twenty 
styles. 

One big maker who has had 
2,100 style numbers has cut his 
line 77 per cent, or from 2,100 
to around 700, at one slash. 

This maker now has about 
seventy-five basically different 
products, each with a few varia- 
tions in the way of sizes, kinds 
of equipment, etc. 

The Government already has 
forbidden the use of nickel trim- 
mings on gas stoves and ranges, 
which means that all the num- 
bers which are different only in 
nickel trimmings have _ been 
dropped. The same order is ex- 
pected soon with regard to coal 
stoves, heaters and ranges, which 
will mean a much further cut. 

The porcelain enamel trim- 
mings also are being ordered off 
—coal is being withheld from 
porcelain enamel makers as non- 
essential—which means that the 
fancy white doors, handles, tops, 
ete., are to go and with them 
each a considerable number of 
“differentnesses” which  consti- 
tute separate style numbers. 

A well-posted stove man esti- 
mates that, taking all of the stove 
makers together, probably not 
less than 10,000 style numbers 
have been discontinued as a di- 
rect result of this Government 
order, in one mighty slash. 

Anyone who knows anything 
about the merchandising prob- 
lems of -the stove man will not 
need to stretch his imagination 


very far to hear a mighty sigh 
in stovedom—the war probably 
has done enough for the stove 
industry just. by this partial 
solving of the stove merchandis- 
ing problem to pay thé stove in- 
dustry all the war is going to 
cost it in loss of business, loss 
of sales organizations and in 
other big ways. 

Imagine a stove manufacturer 
—or any other kind of manufac- 
turer—even with a factory so 
large that its employees would 
support a good sized town, mak- 
ing 2,100 kinds of products! And 
some of the stove manufacturers 
have been worse afflicted than 
that! 

Think of only 500 stoves of 
one kind in an order for a mil- 
lion! 

Of course it isn’t as bad as 
that, because some styles in each 
line have sold better than others, 
but it has been plentifully true 
that stove factories have been 
almost _contractors-to-the-trade, 
making stoves to order because 
there were so many styles it was 
hard to anticipate requirements 
much ahead of samples. 


IT WAS HARD FOR SALESMAN TO 
KNOW HIS LINE 

Stove factories have had their 
troubles, as the above will sug- 
gest, but the biggest problem has 
been the merchandising problem. 

The stove salesman has had to 
be a walking encyclopedia to 
know even his own line. He has 
had to be a living catalogue. 

And the stove dealer, requiring 
a train load for a set of samples, 
has seldom been a‘heavy buyer 
of any one number. 

The advertising manager, be- 
cause of the absolute impossibili- 
ty of advertising 500 to 2,500 
kinds of stoves with one human 
advertising appropriation, has re- 
lied mostly on listing in cata- 
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logues. Some of the companies 
have been making so many entire- 
ly different lines of stoves that if 
they covered each general line one 
single time each year they would 
have to run one different adver- 
tisement every day. If all com- 
panies advertised one of their 
lines only one time each year, 
the general magazines, for in- 
stance, would have to be a stove 
catalogue every month, or every 
week. 

So with the exception of a few 
mail-order stove concerns, few 
of the manufacturers have even 
attempted to advertise more than 
the company name and _ trade- 
mark. 

After the war is over, part of 
this problem will be solved, for 
the average large stove maker 
will be down to twenty-five or 
thirty different styles of stoves 
and ranges, possibly even includ- 
ing his gas and electric lines and 
his furnaces. 

Each stove, of course, will al- 
ways be made with some varia- 
tion in sizes and possibly with 
some optional trimmings, but 
the war is going to standardize 
these features down to bed-rock 
and if excess variations get back 
into the market again it will be 
because stove men put them back, 
which they are far from likely 
to do. 

Stove men, according to one of 
the Detroit executives who dis- 
cussed the matter for PrinTERs’ 
Ink, have long wanted to cut 
down their lines, but it was hard 
for any one of them to take the 
radical step alone. 


WILL BRING MORE ADVERTISING 


At least one of the big Detroit 
manufacturers has been seriously 
considering national advertising 
for his line, now that the number 
of styles have been whittled down 
to a size that may permit it being 
advertised efficiently. 

The Government, however, ac- 
cording to a stove man who has 
just returned from a talk with 
Government officers, is frowning 
on any attempt to push stoves 
strongly at this time, and there is 
more than a possibility that those 
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stove people who do not noy 
“see” advertising would make ; 
protest that might have some bear 
ing on the amount of steel th 
stovemaker who advertises no\ 
would get, and the maximum i 
expected to be plenty-small. S. 
this prospective advertiser, \wh: 
sees big possibilities in advertisin; 
just himself, may not dare to tak 
the step. 

Stovemakers are asking fo: 
steel for 50 per cent of norma 
production, but they are not sur: 
they are going to get any at al 
for stove production. Most oi 
them are on Government work 0} 
various kinds, however, and the 
failure to get steel for stove pro 
duction will not necessarily affect 
the ability of the factories to keey 
running, though several of them 
are now getting squeezed pretty 
hard. 

Most of the stovemakers have 
great foundries, where Govern 
ment work requiring iron or steel 
castings can be handled, but for 
the most part they are not 
equipped to handle munition work 
or other heavy work requiring 
lathes and similar heavy ‘tools. 

Some of them are equipped to 
handle the first processes in some 
of the shell work, and some can 
handle such work as ship shapes, 
or certain parts and trimmings or 
finishings used in shipbuilding. 

At the time this article is writ- 
ten, the Priorities Board has not 
classified the stove industry to de- 
termine its status in getting steel 
or iron for castings. But the po- 
sition of the industry is not over 
bright, for the Government may, 
in the face of heavy steel needs 
for Government work, take the 
position that stoves in use and in 
stock may enable the public to 
squeeze through for the present 
without more new stoves. 

The Government, of course, is 
using thousands of the big special 
army ranges in the camps in this 
country and in France, for it re- 
quires a lot of cooking to feed the 
millions of men of the immense 
American army. One stovemaker 
is looking forward to a Govern- 
ment order for 20,000 army spe- 
cial ranges to go to France. 
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Prejudice Lives on 
Ignorance 


It is one of the anomalies of latter-day ad-. 
vertising that many shrewd space buyers, 
beset with the problem of seeking out solid 
reader-value, dismiss from consideration re- 
ligious publications collectively. 

The fact that one religious paper sells for 
50c a year, and another sells its advertising 
at whatever price it can get, or that a third 
has a “milk-and-water” policy, is no reason 
why all religious publications should be 
“tarred with the same stick.” 

The Churchman is denominational but not 
secular. It is human. It has a punch. It is 
a real voice, and a thundering voice, too, in a 
field in which there are a million identified 
communicant families, who represent the 
finest American ideals. 

Soon advertisers who are probing for solid 
publication values will approach this field 
with an open mind, prepared to distinguish 
between a periodical that has been a leader 
in its field for 100 years and publications that 
are merely discarded as belonging to the 
religious press. 


THE CHURCHMAN 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 
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2 @ith the Crisp. Author ily 


of ‘an Ambassador 


OME business stationery has that same notable 
authority and influence that causes one man to be 
received and listened to while others are kept waiting. 


Your letters upon a bond paper of such authority 
and influence open the doors of busy, executive minds 
commonly closed to others. 

Let your paper be as impressive as your words. Se- 
lect a paper for your business stationery that will issue 
from your envelopes, not weak and characterless, but 
with the crisp authority of an ambassador. 


Old Hampshire Bond has authority—and influence. 


‘“‘BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS” SENT FREE 


Write us on your business letterhead for this interesting portfolio 
of engraved, lithographed and printed letterheads. (Were it not that 
this series was conceived and executed before the present shortage of 
paper became acute our voluntary pledge of full co-operation to the 
Government would not permit us to issue it at this time.) 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Old Hampshire Personal Stationery (paper and envelopes in boxes) 
may be had in lawns, vellums and bonds from the leading stationers. 


Old Hanmnshive Hi 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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The sales organizations of the 
tovemakers have been hit partic- 
ilarly hard. One manufacturer, 
vith 450 salesmen on the road, 
ias called in all of the men. 

An effort has been made to hold 
hese great organizations together 
1y providing places in the factory 
or those of the road men who 
ire in deferred classes in the 
lraft and who are willing to go 
into factory work. It is antici- 
pated that the time these men 
spend in the factory, besides keep- 
ing them with the organization, 
will give them a more thorough 
knowledge of the manufacturing 
processes and possibly make them 
better salesmen when they go out 
again. 

They also will be, during the 
work at the factory, in close touch 
with the executives and with the 
immense sample line carried at the 
factory,: and will practically be 
“in school.” 

The importance of the stand- 
ardization of stove lines was 
brought out in an article published 
in Printers’ INK some. months 


ago telling how the “Kalamazoo— 


Direct to You” stove people had 
voluntarily cut down their lines. 
The big general mail-order houses 
also had already cut their stove 
lines. 

If the Kalamazoo and mail- 
order houses make another cut 
now of 75 per cent in compliance 
with the Government order, their 
lines will be trimmed down to 
almost specialty lines, for the cut 
» they had made at that time—sev- 
eral months or a year ago—was at 
least equivalent to the present cut 
by the balance of the industry. 
The cut they had made may per- 
haps have had some bearing on 
the Government’s order, for it 
showed that instead of a hard- 
ship such a cut was something for 
the stove man to look forward to. 

The cut made by those stove 
houses was brought about simply 
by advertising. It was found that 
by emphasizing the lines that it 
was desired to sell, by showing 
them large and in colors—usually 
by illustrating the background, as 
kitchen surroundings, etc.—the 
particular styles they desired to 
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sell were the ones that everybody 
ordered. 

Kalamazoo formerly made over 
700 style numbers, but found that 
they really needed only to have a 
dozen or so styles, and each in 
only a few sizes and styles of 
trimmings—less than a hundred 
variations in all. The new. order 
cuts out some of these variations 
in sizes and finishes—not affecting 
the remaining lines or general 
styles. 


HOW CHANGE WILL INFLUENCE 
ADVERTISING 


After the war ends, and possi- 
bly even before in the case of 
some of the big makers, advertis- 
ing along the general lines of the 
Kalamazoo campaigns will be the 
rule. Instead of a stovemaker 
advertising his trade name only, 
the tendency almost certainly will 
be to advertise a particular line 
—as a Garland, or a Jewel, or a 
Peninsular, or a Buck, or a Kala- 
mazoo—electric line, or a gas line, 
or a coal line; or perhaps a line of 
gas ranges, or of coal heaters, or 
of hot-water or steam heating 
systems. 

In the past the different makers 
have each had so many kinds or 
different lines of stoves, even in 
the same classes, that to advertise 
any one meant to knock all of the 
others, for, as was pointed out in 
the Kalamazoo campaign, the par- 
ticular stove or range featured 
was the one most certain to be 
ordered, and unless it happened 
to be the one the factory pre- 
ferred to make the result was apt 
to be a clash between the office 
and the factory. 

Now, with the lines cut down 
and great emphasis put upon mak- 
ing what is easiest to make—be- 
cause Uncle Sam says that will 
help win the war—there is certain 
to be a great revolutionary change 
in stove merchandising as a whole. 

An executive made a statement 
a few days ago in speaking of 
what the war had done for indus- 
try that in the automobile indus- 
try. for instance, the saving which 
will result from the standardizing 
and efficiency-increasing influence 
of the war will aggregate a sum 
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greater than the total cost of the 
war in no excessive length of 
time. The same thing may also 
be said of the very great stove 
industry, the leading branches of 
which also are in Detroit, though 
perhaps the aggregate of the sav- 
ing may not be so great. 

The effect of the standardizing 
and efficiency-increasing will be 
to reduce the manufacturing cost 
of stove lines, as well as the sell- 
ing cost, and will leave the manu- 
facturers a greater margin for ad- 
vertising. Competition likely will 
be especially keen, and there may 
be some lowering of prices made 
possible by the savings effected, 
but it is more likely that prices 
will stay substantially as they 
were and part of the larger mar- 
gin put into greater selling effort 
in this and foreign countries. 

Stovemakers, of course, have 
also been watching the moderniz- 
ing effect of mail-order advertis- 
ing on the stove business, and with 
several stove concerns grown 
great in a few years by national 
advertising in the magazines and 
through immense distribution of 
catalogues, as well as mail adver- 
tising, there is pretty certain to 
bea general tendency to more 
keen competition on an advertis- 
ing basis. 

It is pretty certain that at least 
one of the big Detroit stove con- 
cerns will go into the magazines 
in an aggressive way after the 
war ends, if not before. And 
when one of the older concerns 
goes in the magazines in an ag- 
gressive way it is pretty certain 
that most of the others will fol- 
low. National advertising has not 
seemed practical to many of these 
makers in the past, but the main 
difficulty has been swept away by 
the necessities of war. 

A rather surprising angle de- 
veloped in the conversations of 
the stove men with Government 
officials on the changes that have 
been made. The suggestion was 
made to one of the executives of 
one of the Detroit stovemakers 
that any use of advertising or of 
salesmen at this time in the stove 
industry would be unpatriotic. 

The suggestion was based on 
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the theory that any advertising 
of stoves would have a tendency 
to persuade people that their pres- 
ent stove wouldn’t do, and thus 
to make them want to scrap their 
present stove and get a new one, 
when the old one might do them 


. very well for the present. 


The position was taken that the 
stove men should not push for 
orders and should not want more 
than come to them without solici- 
tation of any kind at this time. 
This apparently will be all, or 
more, than the Priorities Board is 
willing to allow steel for at this 
time. 

This angle of attitude may in 
some measure explain the predic- 
ament of the automobile industry 
—most of the automobile makers 
have continued to advertise to 
some extent in the face of the 
Government’s. desire to slow 
them up, but this advertising has 
not been undertaken primarily to 
sell machines now. Its purpose 
has been to retain the good will 
built up by previous advertising, 
just as in England automobile 
manufacturers continue to adver- 
tise, so that they will not have to 
rebuild the market after the war 
ends. 

Stove manufacturers have the 
same opportunity for present ad- 
vertising. If sales are reduced 
now, the time is coming when 
they will be greater than ever, and 
the companies that make their 
name and product known now will 
get in on the ground floor when 
they can go after sales once more. 


C. E. Steffey Appointed General 
Sales Manager of N. C. R. 


C. E. Steffey, sales manager of the 
National Cash Register for the United 
States and Canada, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company 
for the entire world. Mr. Steffey has 
been connected with the organization 
for twenty-three years. 


Benj. Wilk in Quartermaster- 
General’s Department 


Benj. Wilk, advertising manager of 
Men’s Wear, New York, and the Chi- 
cago Apparel Gazette, has enlisted in 
the Clothing & Equipage Division of 
the Quartermaster-General’s office. He 
is stationed at New York. 





Out Today 


On every newsstand in the USA 
(33,000 stands altogether) 


The first issue of 
Popular Science Monthly 
in the new BIG SIZE 


Would gladly forward you a copy, but Uncle 
Sam says: “No complimentaries.” 


But you can, along with 250,000 other men, 
get it on any stand for twenty cents. 


Popular Science Monthly is a primary publica- 
tion for men who are doing the work of the 
world, and an essential medium for advertisers 
of machinery, tools, engines, trucks, auto ac- 
cessories, paints and varnishes, lumber and 
bricks, electrical devices, road making ma- 
chinery, etc. 


November issue to press September 20th. 





Popular 
Science 


Founded MONTHLY /872 


Average edition January-June 1918—300,000 
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British and Oversea Markets 


HE Dorland SPECIAL RESEARCH DE. 
PARTMENT has investigated and reported 
@yay) for a large number of America’s great corpora- 
——— tions. It has embraced investigation on Market 
conditions and prospects—Competition—Marsgins of 
Profit, Importers, Jobbers and Distributors—Volume 
of Imports of similar goods over a period of. years— 
Tariff Duty in the British Isles and Colonies—Dis- 
tribution and Sales Methods—Suitable Agents or 
Distributors — Factory Sites — Suitable Centres — 
Power facilities —Transport— Patents and Trade- 
Marks, British and Colonial—Locality of Jobber’s 
Market for similar goods—Suitability of Advertising or 
Catalogue Matter for British Market—New Openings 
through Suppression of Enemy Trade—Altered Con- 
ditions owing to the War-— Necessary Advertising to 
operate the British Market as a whole, or progressively, 
territory by territory—Supplied maps with Territories 
marked, and Distributing Centres indicated. 


CAN DORLAND ACT FOR YOU? 


The Commodities represented by the firms already served range 
from Breakfast Foods to Automobiles—Tyres to Edible Oil— 
Hosiery to Office Equipment— Motor Accessories to Chemicals. 


Following are three typical acknowledgments: 


“We wish, first to congratulate you on your good fortune in having in your 
Organization a gentleman who could prepare a report of this character and 
we wish to say that it is by far the most comprehensive and intelligent 
report of this kind that we have ever had from a foreign country, and 
consequently it greatly advances in our mind the standard and the prob- 
ability of prospective business with your Company.”’ 


“We again want to express our appreciation of the high-grade work you 
have done and to compliment you, as we did not know the English 
agencies were on such a high level.”’ 


“We take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the thoroughness of 
the information you obtained as well as upon the very considerable skill 
displayed in obtaining it. The manner in obtaining this information has 
been most satisfactorily accomplished, and we quite appreciate the trouble 
to which you have been put in the matter.”’ 


We will gladly put you in touch with any of the American concerns we have 
served or copies of the reports sent may be seen at our New York Office. 
YOU SHALL JUDGE THE VALUE OF OUR WORK. Corres- 


pondence invited. 


THE DORLAND AGENCY 


LTD. 


16 Regent St., London, S.W.1, Eng. 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Official Text of Paper Saving 
Order 


War Industries Board Lays Down Regulations 


T WO weeks ago Printers’ INK 
published a summary of the 
gulations for the cutting of 
aper tonnage issued by the War 
ndustries Board. The complete 
irder has now been issued and is 
sublished in full, as follows: 


War Inpustries Boarp, 
WASHINGTON. 


lo Publishers of All Periodicals 
Except Newspapers and Ag- 
ricultural Publications: 

We are enclosing herewith a 
‘opy of the regulations for period- 
icals, excepting newspapers and 
agricultural publications. 

Will you kindly send us a re- 
port for the year July 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, covering the fol- 
lowing: 

First: The quality and weight 
of the various kinds of paper used 
in your publication. 

Second: The average number of 
pages of reading matter and ad- 
vertising. 

Third: The average number of 
total copies printed. 

Fourth: The average number 
of copies covered by “suggestions” 
1 to 6 in our rulings. 

Fifth: The total tonnage used 
during the twelve months. 

Sixth: The percentage of re- 
duction on account of the reduc- 
tion in the weights of paper fig- 
ured according to the enclosed 
example. Kindly send us a copy 
of your figures on this. 

We remain respectfully yours, 

Tuos. E. DonNELLEY, 


Chief Pulp and Paper Section. 


War Inpustries Boarp, 
WASHINGTON. 
B. M. Barucu, Chairman. 

To Publishers of All Periodicals 
Except Newspapers and Ag- 
ricultural Publications: 

The Priority Board of the War 


Industries Board has listed paper 
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mills as an essential industry and 
has rated them in Fourth Class 
for priority for coal on the dis- 
tinct understanding that all waste- 
ful uses of paper shall be elimi- 
nated and the necessary use cur- 
tailed to the minimum. 

Each paper mill will be put upon 
the priority list for coal condi- 
tioned upon their signing a pledge 
that they will furnish no paper to 
any consumer who will not also 
sign a pledge in duplicate that he 
will exercise the greatest possible 
care in the use of paper and will 
observe all rules and regulations 
of the Conservation Division and 
of the Pulp and Paper Section of 
the War Industries Board. 

The following regulations have 
been made by the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries 
Board. for the control of paper 
used in the production of all pe- 
riodicals entered as second-class 
matter, with the exception of 
newspapers and agricultural pub- 
lications. 

The following regulations shall 
be effective for weekly periodicals 
September 15, 1918, for bi-month- 
lies, monthlies and quarterlies 
which are put on sale subsequent 
to October 2, 1918. If for me- 
chanical reasons it is impossible 
to put these regulations into effect 
on the above dates, a concise state- 
ment of reasons must be sent by 
letter to this office as soon as pos- 
sible. 

WEIGHTS OF PAPER. 


No periodical shall use in its 
production any paper heavier than 
the following basis: 
News—24x36-36. 

Machine finish—25x38-45. 


Super-calendered for body—25x 
38-50. 
Super-calendered for color work 
—25x38-70. 
Coated for body or inserts—25x 
38-70. 
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Cover—Only of sufficient weight 
to properly protect publication 
and not to exceed 25x38-100 

- coated or 25x38-90 super, 

All stocks on hand heavier than 
the aboye weights may be used 
and computed as of the above 
weights in figuring the tonnage 
allowed in the following regula- 
tions. 

If any publisher desires to sub- 
stitute super-calendered for coat- 
ed, or news for super or machine 
finish, the use of heavier weights 
than the above schedule will be 
considered by this office. 


TONNAGE ALLOWED. 


Each publisher shall figure the 
total tonnage he would have used 
during the year July 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, inclusive, had he 
used body and insert paper of the 
above weights and cover paper of 
the weight he actually used, pro- 
vided it did not weigh more than 
100 pounds for coated and 90 
pounds for  super-calendered. 
From this amount he will deduct 
one-half of the tonnage represent- 
ed by Items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
the suggestions printed below. 
He will be allowed hereafter this 
last amount less ten per cent (10) 
as his average tonnage. 

This saving may be accom- 
plished by a further reduction in 
weight, by cutting the number of 
pages, curtailment of circulation, 
or in any other way the publisher 
chooses, and the tonnage may be 
used for reading matter, advertise- 
ments or circulation, as the pub- 
lisher chooses. 

This tonnage will be appor- 
tioned by issue, but any publisher 
may use more or less than the 
average tonnage in any one issue, 
provided the total tonnage in any 
six months is not exceeded. 

Any publisher whose circulation 
has increased by legitimate meth- 
ods in an unusual amount over the 
average circulation for the year 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, may 
present his case for special con- 
sideration. 


ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS. 


Discontinue selling advertising 
with a guarantee of circulation 
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requiring a rebate if circulatio: 
falls below guaranteed amount. 
Because of the absolute neces 
sity of curtailing the use of paper 
no new publications may be es 
tablished during the period of the 
war unless it can be shown that 
such publication is an absolute 
necessity. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


The Pulp and Paper Section 
does not guarantee to the pub- 
lisher an adequate supply of paper 
after the above curtailment is put 
into effect. The supply of paper 
depends entirely upon the limita- 
tion of coal, supplies, transporta- 
tion and labor, and conditions may 
arise where the demand for war 
products will require an additional 
curtailment. If such conditions 
arise, special consideration will be 
given to those publishers who have 
established themselves upon the 
most economical basis. Certain 
practices which under normal con- 
ditions might be justifiable are 
under war conditions considered 
wasteful and unbusinesslike, and 
if possible each publisher should 
attempt to eliminate the follow- 
ing: 
(1) Continuing subscriptions 
after date of.expiration, unless 
subscriptions are renewed and 
paid for. , 

(2) Giving free copies, except 
for actual services rendered, ex- 
cept to Camp Libraries and huts 
of organizations recognized by the 
Government, such as the Y. M. C. 
A., K. of C., ete.; except to the 
Library of Congress and other 
libraries which will agree to bind 
for permanent keeping; except to 
Government departmental libra- 
ries which use said periodicals in 
their work, and except for similar 
reasons. 

(3) Giving free copies to ad- 
vertisers, except not more than 
one copy each for checking pur- 
poses. 

(4) Accepting returns from 
newsdealers of unsold papers. 

(5): Sending free copies for the 
purpose of stimulating circulation 
or advertising, except upon appli- 
cation and except to a limit of 
1 per cent of circulation. 
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The Atlanta Georgian 
and Sunday American 


which have for the past year maintained: the 
largest 3c. afternoon circulation in America— 
the greatest Sunday circulation in the entire 
South, are pleased to announce that on 
September Ist the circulation rates were 
raised to 


5c. DAILY, 7c. SUNDAY, 
20c. WEEKLY, $9.50 YEARLY— 
Payable in Advance. 


This Dominant Quality circulation must appeal 
to progressive advertising agents and manufac- 
turers who are anxious to secure the greatest 
possible results in the prosperous South. 


The Atlanta Georgian 
and Sunday American 


Clean, Wholesome Newspapers for Southern Homes 


A. A. HINKLEY, Foreign Advertising Director 


Special Representatives: 
Benjamin & Kentor Company, J. Carr Gamble 
Brunswick Bldg., New York. Dispatch Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago. J. 0. Young : 
George M. Kohn, Atlanta. Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The New York World 
Far in the Lead 


August advertising figures compiled by the Statis- 
tical Department of The Evening Post, show The 
World maintaining the lead over all metropolitan 
newspapers. During August The World was the 
only New York newspaper to exceed 1,000,000 lines 
of advertising, beating its nearest morning competi- 
tor by over 230,000 lines and exceeding the combined 
totals of the Herald, Tribune and Sun for the month. 


The August record this year-is 
1,096,852 agate lines 


beating the 1917 figures by 87,081 lines and ahead 
of any previous August. 


Eight months of 1918 show The World leading 
all competitors with nearly 10,000,000 lines, and over 
1,000,000 lines ahead of its nearest competitor. 


EIGHT MONTHS OF 1918 


WORLD ...9,468,407 lines Herald ......4,233,935 lines 
Ti re 8,458,746 lines Tribune .....2,505,416 lines 
American ...5,989,921 lines Sun 2,267 ,992 lines 


Advertisers in ever increasing numbers are learn- 
ing that World advertising pays. 


The New York World 


First in the First City 
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(6) Sending free copies in ex- 
change for other publications. 

(7) Selling at an exceedingly 
low or nominal subscription rate. 

(8) Selling to subscribers below 
published subscription rate, except 
ii Clubbing with other periodicals, 
when the price should not be less 

ian 75 per cent of the sum of 
, ublished prices. 

(9) Selling premiums with pe- 
riodicals unless a price is put 
upon the premium for sale sepa- 
:ately, and the combined price is 
t least 75 per cent of the sum 
f the individual prices. 

A statement will be requested 
November 1, 1918, as to how many 
»f these practices have been dis- 
continued. 

The urgent necessity of econo- 
mizing in the use of paper in every 
possible way cannot be _ too 
strongly emphasized, and each 
publisher should carefully— 

Restrict the overruns which are 
printed for files, office copies, etc. 

Scrutinize the pressroom wastes. 

Consider the possibility of re- 
ducing the size of the type and 
margins. 
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Procure, as far as possible, pa- 
per and all other materials from 
the nearest available source of 
supply, provided it is consistent 
with price, quality and service. 

If it is possible for publishers 
to reduce their tonnage of paper 
below the allotted amount, it is 
their patriotic duty to do so. 


Yours very truly, 
Tuos. E. DonNELLEY, 
Chief Pulp and Paper Section. 


P. S.—Since issuing the above 
rulings the Post Office Department 
has called attention to the fact 
that “Suggestion” 9 is not in ac- 
cordance with the Department’s 
rules. 

Substitute the following for 
“Suggestion” 9: 

(9) Selling premiums with pe- 
riodicals unless a price is put 
upon the premium for sale sepa- 
rately and the combined price is 
at least the full price of the pre- 
mium and 75 per cent of the pub- 
lished subscription price of the 
periodical. 





METHOD OF ESTIMATING TONNAGE 
500,000 Printed Copies, 634x934 Magazine 


160-page Super Calender 


64-page Machine Finish ..............- 
4-page Coated Insert .......cccesesceess 


4-page Cover 


Cover, % Ream, 27x39—111 (100 lbs.).. 
Super, 5 Reams, 39x54—122 (55 Ibs.).... 
Super, 5 Reams, 39x54—111 (50 Ibs.).... 
M. F., 2 Reams, 39x54—111 (50 Ibs.).... 
M. F., 2 Reams, 39x54—100 (45 lIbs.).... 
Coated, % Ream, 39x54—177 (80 Ibs.)... 
Coated, % Ream, 39x54—155 (70 lbs.)... 


807 lbs. is 91% of 887 Ibs. 


25x38— 50 Ibs. 
25x38— 80 Ibs. 


30,000 Free Copies, “Overs” and Returns 


Pounds Per M Pounds Per M 
Actual Book Estimated Book 


33 33 
610 

555 

200 


19 


999 


22 


887 0 


486,500 (paper actually used) X 91% = 428,136 Ibs. 


30,000 copies X 80 


Less 10% 
‘ 


Average tonnage allowed 


7 = 24,210 Ibs. X % = 12,105 Ibs. 


428,136 Ibs. 
12,105 Ibs. 


416,031 Ibs. 
41,603 Ibs. 


374,428 Ibs. 
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Alien Property Custodian Describes 
His Work 


How Information About German Enterprises Is Obtained 


ssf AM going to let you into a 

secret. No, perhaps it is 
no longer a secret. I am going to 
tell you something I have had on 
my mind for some time, and it is 
this: I want Congress to give me 
authority, as Custodian of Alien 
Property, to use the money de- 
rived from the sale of such prop- 
erty taken over by the Govern- 
ment to pay American claims 
against Germany for losses or 
damages incurred on the high seas 
or anywhere else. There is no 
reason why our citizens should 
wait until the end of the war 
and then have their claims re- 
ferred to a court of claims, which 
will take a generation or two to 
render a decision. Why should 


we wait that long when German 
money is in our hands and the 
proof of claims is readily avail- 
able? The Alien Property Act 


provides that the money shall be 
disposed of as Congress directs 
at the close of the war. Why 
should Congress wait that long? 
Why should it not give the Cus- 
todian the power to. use «the 
money now, as I have suggested ?” 

Such were the views expressed 
by A. Mitchell Palmer, the Cus- 
todian of Alien Property, at the 
close of an address delivered be- 
fore the Editorial Conference of 
the Associated Business Papers at 
the Automobile Club, New York, 
on Monday. The enthusiastic ap- 
plause that followed showed con- 
clusively that the 150 editors pres- 
ent heartily approved of his sug- 
gestion. Mr. Palmer’s talk was 
devoted to a description of the 
work of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 

Mr. Palmer began by telling of 
his experiences in Washington the 
first day after his arrival to re- 
port for duty “in the rather pleas- 
urable occupation of capturing 
German property in the United 
States.” Although his department 
now engages the services of 700 
persons in the several bureaus and 


has the assistance of over 1,0i0 
prominent bankers and other busi- 
ness men acting as caretakers of 
property that has been taken over 
by the Government, when he ar- 
rived in Washington he had no 
office in which to transact busi- 
ness—not even a pencil or a pad 
of paper. For three days he went 
about the city trying to find some- 
body or some department with 
whom he could deposit his oath 
of office, which he carried in 
his pocket. At the end of that 
time he sent it to the White 
House. What became of it after 
that he did not know. 

In trying to find out “where he 
was at” Mr. Palmer called at sev 
eral of the department offices. At 
the close of an interview at the 
Attorney General’s office he was 
asked where he was staying, and 
when he had named his hotel he 
was told, “By the way, we have 
some mail for you which we will 
send to you,” as the speaker 
pointed to a bushel of mail piled 
up on one of the desks. The 
Treasury Department sent an- 
other bushel, and a third bushel 
was forwarded from another 
Government office. His room at 
the hotel looked like the corre- 
spondence department of a pros- 
perous mail-order house when he 
went to bed that night. As he 
could find no accommodations in 
any of the Government buildings, 
he was finally compelled to hire 
two rooms, which had been used 
for storage purposes, in the rear 
of a building on F street. 


MR, PALMER HAS BEEN ACTIVE 


During the ten months he has 
been in office—he was appointed 
October 8—alien property amount- 
ing in value to $600,000,000 has 
been taken over. Every state in 
the Union was represented, as 
well as the Philippines and other 
distant islands and _ countries. 
Germany’s business activities have 
been ubiquitous. “If our plans 
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“Wish it was twice as big”— 


that’s what over 500 boys say in one way or another 
in their letters telling us how well they like THE 
BOYS’ WORLD. Here’s how they name their 
favorite sport, though every last one of them mentions 
at least three second choices—evidently they like 
every branch and brand of athletics: 

138 Bicycling 34 Camping 13 Skating 

131 Baseball 30 Football 11 Hiking 

127 Fishing 19 Basket Ball 10 Horseback 

87 Swimming 15 Rowing and Riding 

57 Hunting and Canoeing 6 Motoring 
Trapping 14 Tennis 2 Golf 


Already 343 of these boys have talked about their future with Dad, and the 
significant information regarding what they intend to be when they are men 
—now being tabulated—makes it very evident how worth-while is the boy- 
field that can be reached so effectively and so responsively through 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, inc., People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weexty “Trio : A Mitton Boys AND Girts 


Tur Boys’ WorLpD THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 














Just as men prefer to deal 
with those who stick to FACTS 
worthwhile Philadelphians read 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Because it is 


Always Reliable 
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prevail,” continued Mr. Palmer, 
“there is one country where they 
will never again obtrude them- 
selves, and that is the United 
Siates. We have found German- 
owned property in unexpected 
places. A young woman died and 
left $10,000 to von: Hindenburg, 
and I have got it!” 

Mr. Palmer outlined the pro- 
y sions of the Alien Property Act 
and clearly explained what was 
meant by alien-owned property. 
( nder the law those persons who 
held such property were required 
to file reports to that effect last 
iall, which date was later extended 
io December. Twelve thousand, 
tive hundred such reports were 
received by the Custodian. Up to 
last Saturday the number had 
increased to 29,000. “Knowing 
that every enemy-owned concern 
must have a lawyer connected 
with it,” said Mr. Palmer, “I sent 
letters to all of them asking their 
assistance in getting at the facts 
connected with them. To the 
credit of the profession, the most 
of them rendered every aid they 
could. I also sent a letter to pro- 
hate court officers who I knew 
would possess knowledge regard- 
ing the ownership of estates. 
These responded promptly and 
gave me much help. I found that 
there were in Chicago alone 8,000 
estates in which there were enemy 
interests. How many there are 
in the city of New York I do not 
know.” 

The work of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s department is 
carried on through six bureaus— 
administration, investigation, trust, 
law, sales and auditing. Mr. 
Palmer said that enemy-owned 
property was divided into two 
classes—stocks and bonds invested 
in industries by small owners. 
whose sole purpose was to profit 
by the prosperity of American in- 
dustries; and, second,  indus- 
tries that had _ been planted 
here by the German government 
to gain commercial control of the 
fields they represented. 

These were “outposts of Ger- 
man Kultur on American soil.” 
Property taken over under the first 
class—stocks and bonds—would 


be locked up in safe deposit vaults 
and forgotten until the end of the 
war. Concerns taken over under 
the second classification would be 
sold to the highest bidder after 
being well advertised, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in Liberty Loan 
Bonds, the final disposition of 
which will be determined by Con- 
gress. “Germany believed,” said 
Mr. Palmer, “that these industries 
which she had established would 
obtain such a foothold here that 
their influence would keep the 
United States out of the war, 
but in this she was. griev- 
ously mistaken.” The most of 
these industries were in fine con- 
dition, Mr. Palmer stated, only 
two having been found to be in 
financial trouble. In the case of 
companies in which stocks or 
bonds held by aliens amounted to 
15 per cent of the total issues, the 
Custodian had insisted on being 
represented on the boards of di- 
rectors. There were 200 such 
companies. 

In reply to a question asked by 
one of the editors, Mr. Palmer 
said that only two enemy-owned 
newspaper properties had been 
seized by the Government. 

In regard to advertising Mr. 
Palmer said that it was not his 
intention to interfere with the ad- 
vertising of any of the concerns 
he had taken over. He would in- 
sist, however, that all statements 
made by them should be truthful 
—that there should be no misrep- 
resentation, no sailing under false 
colors. When alien property is 
sold, it, of course, passes entirely 
from under his control, with this 
exception, that if during the next 
five years it should appear that 
German influence had obtained a 
foothold in any one of the con- 
cerns, he would have the power 
to again take over the property. 

Joseph F. Guffey, who is at the 
head of the sales bureau of the 
department, and who spoke briefly 
at the conclusion of Mr. Palmer’s 
address, said that all property to 
be sold by the Custodian would 
be extensively advertised in both 
the newspapers and in the several 
business publications relating to 
the industries represented. 
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WANTED 
A Copy Writer 


Somewhere in the advertis- 
ing or newspaper field there 
is a man who has an unusual 
knack of writing interesting, 
original copy. 

He should have the ability 
to grasp a subject quickly, in- 
terpret sales policies accurate- 
ly, and produce clean-cut, 
finished advertising copy that 
combines good English with 
brevity, force and freshness 
of appeal. 


He should have a knowl- 
edge of technical and office 
detail and be able to assume 


personal responsibility for 
the performance and execu- 
tion of important assign- 
ments. 


A New York advertising 
agency wishes to get in touch 
with that man. Whether he 
is now in New York or not 
makes no difference. 


All communications will be 
treated in confidence. Only 
those will be considered 
which give full information 
as to age, past experience, 
present connection, salary, 
etc., and are accompanied by 
sample specimens of past 
work. If. requested, such 
samples will be returned. 


Address “‘R.W.,’’ Box 194 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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The Alternatives for a 
National Trade-Mark 


Opposition Developing May Caus: 
Department of Commerce to Seek 
Another Way Out—Collectiv« 
Mark for Association Is One So 
lution and Treaties with Foreign 
Powers Another 








HE question of alternatives 

for a national trade-mark ha: 
been a live issue at the United 
States Department of Commerce 
ever since opposition was mani- 
fested to the Department’s pro 
posal that Congress sanction such 
a mark. A new element of inter- 
est was injected by the receipt 
last week of a cablegram from 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. 

As has been recounted in Print- 
ERS’ Ink, this London organiza- 
tion has offered objection to the 
“Made in U. S. A.” trade-mark 
idea from the time the plan was 
broached. Asked by the Chief of 
the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to 
reconsider the earlier action, the 
President of the American Cham- 
ber last week cabled as follows: 
“Directors American Chamber of 
Commerce passed on August 29 
the following resolution: ‘This 
Chamber agrees with the prin- 
ciple of the National Trade-marks 
Bill in so far as it will assist in 
the protection of American mar- 
kets abroad, provided, first, that 
the mark contains no emblem or 
device which would be considered 
in foreign markets as any indi- 
cation or guarantee of quality, 
and that it shall be a mark of 
origin in words only, and, second, 
that it shall be used only in com- 
bination with registered American 
private marks.’.” 

In the opinion of the officials 
of the Commerce Bureau to meet 
these exactions would knock in 
the head the whole plan for a na- 
tional trade-mark as lately evolved 
in Government quarters. Only:a 
symbol or emblem is capable of 
protection, and to limit the mark 
to words indicative of origin such 
as “Made in the U. S. of A.” 
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Make the Fall Drive Tell! 


Concentrate on Papers 
You Know will Produce 


The Hartford Times 


*“Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper” 


The Hartford Times has 50 per cent more readers 
in its own immediate field, which is, from every point 
of view, the richest and best field in Connecticut, than 
all other Hartford papers combined have in the same 
territory. 


You'll save money and time if you concentrate on 
this well-known three-cent daily of 35,000 compact 
circulation. 


In July and August of 1918 The Hartford Times 
carried more display advertising in six issues a week 
than its nearest competitor did in seven. It carried 
the lion’s share of the department-store advertising 
and practically all of the classified advertising. It 
led in foreign as well as local advertising—and at a 
rate so much higher than that of the second paper as 
to make comparison ridiculous. All of this is impor- 
tant to you, Mr. Spacebuyer, because it gives vital 
facts regarding an important field—a field in which 
you are sure of selling your goods at a profit. 


HARTFORD TIMES SERVICE INCLUDES 
TANGIBLE CO-OPERATION 


Fresh data covering all details of trade conditions furnished on request 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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Great Guns! 


are doing their part 
to win the war 


but, great guns! 


Graffco 


(na te VsSmiorn 


i’ Vise Signals 


are offsetting war’s bad effect in busy 
office records; they allay suspicion 
that some detail is “going wrong.” 
Bright little markers in 12 colors, 
reminding automatically of any de- 
tail. Attach to book, file or card in- 
dex and tell at a glance as to credits, 
deliveries, follow-ups, etc.; prevent 
mistakes and save confusion. Send 
for samples. 


VISE CLIPS 


stay put—the patent steel 
grip does it; wide-awake 
folk depend on them. Vise 
Clips won’t work off or 
work loose or work around 
at all: they just WORK. 
A try-out will please you; 


send for samples. 


Index 


Their looks indicate volumes. They 
stand for neatness—efficiency—quick 
work; they quickly indicate where 
you want to turn to. Hygienically 
the correct thing—celluloid faced; 
easily cleaned; can’t work loose, slip 
out of place or catch on other sheets. 
Ask for prices. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 











would give the American manu- 
facturer no right that he does not 
already possess. Furthermore, 
the basic idea of this new concep- 
tion was to lend a helping hand to 
the small manufacturer who has 
not, perhaps, as yet adopted or 
registered a private mark of lis 
own. 

A representative of PRiInTEs’ 
Ink asked C. P. Carter, the Com- 
merce Bureau’s trade-mark spe- 
cialist, what alternatives are open 
to consideration if the Govern- 
ment should conclude to drop i's 
effort to secure a national ma 
in the face of opposition. Two 
alternatives, it was pointed out, 
seem to hold a certain measure 
of promise. 


IRELAND HAS A COLLECTIVE MARK 


The first alternative that has 
had consideration is the collec- 
tive trade-mark whereby a group 
or association of manufacturers 
or producers would join hands 
to use co-operatively a_ trade 
mark applicable to all their prod- 
ucts. This plan has already been 
adopted to some extent in inter 
national selling. Indeed, the most 
successful of all so-called national 
trade-marks, the Irish or “Made 
in Ireland” symbol, is in reality 
a collective mark, the property of 
the Irish Industrial Development 
Association which licenses its use 
to firms whose products conform 
to the standards set by the Asso- 
ciation. Objection to the use of 
collective marks instead of a na- 
tional mark is that in a country 
so large as the United States re- 
course to this alternative might 
result in the appearance of a 
number of different marks indica- 
tive of origin that would only 
tend to confuse foreign buyers. 

Even the use of collective trade- 
marks as substitutes for a national 
mark would be. possible only in 
the event that Congress can be 
prevailed upon to enact special 
legislation. At present the regis- 
tration of collective marks is pro- 
hibited in the United States. 

The second alternative would 
attack the problem from the op- 
posite angle. Instead of seeking 
a way to mark export goods as 
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to indicate American origin, ef- 
fort would be made to prevent 
the misrepresentation of foreign, 
counterfeits as Yankee products 
of established reputation. This 
so-t of protection could be in- 
yoked only by means of treaties 
with foreign powers covering 
“false designations,” etc. Logic- 
aliy, the initial step in rearing 
such bulwarks would be the ac- 
coptance and signature by the 
United States of what is known 
a. the Berne Trade-mark Conven- 
tion, which deals to some extent 
with false designations and to 
which thirteen nations have al- 
ready subscribed. Interests in the 
United States that are eager to 
see this republic join this family 
of nations have lately asked the 
otficials of the United States Pat- 
ent Office to support a movement 
for such ratification. The United 
States Commissioner of Patents 
has not yet made known his at- 
titude, and pending an expression 
in this quarter the Department of 
State will take no steps in the 
matter. 


A Society to Reform the 
Chronic Kickers 


Here is a ‘“Lodge’’ that is com- 
mended to any and all persons who are 
given to find fault with the conduct 
of the war. It is called the ‘‘Anti- 
Bellyache Society” and was suggested 
by an editorial in a recent issue of 
Concrete, published in Detroit. Cards 
may be secured from the publishers, 
with space for signature, reading as 
follows: 

Tue Anti-BeLtyacHe Society 
Unincorporated Offices Everywhere 
No Dues No Officers No Annual 

Banquet 
Object: To Discourage War-time 
Bellyaching 
Emblem and Cure-all: Peppermint 
Avow the Belief 
That even J could not run this war 
and please everybody; 

That war must necessarily interfere 
with some peaceful occupations and pur- 
suits; 

That all men should help as much as 
possible and complain as little as pos- 
sible—that they should “ ‘can’ the belly- 
ache.” 

Therefore 

_I hereby join the Anti-bellyache So- 
ciety and thus becoming an A-b (Anti- 
bellyacher) I pledge myself: to refrain 
(so far as possible) from and to dis- 
courage bellyaching for the term of 
the war; to get new members whenever 
possible; to impose on myself a fine, 
payable to the American Red Cross, for 


~ 
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each bellyache of which I may be guilty. 
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Birmingham is the largest ship- 
building center in the South and is 
rapidly becoming one of the largest in 
the United States, but is not on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


The United States Government is fi- 
nancing three large steel companies in 
the erection of immense steel plants to 
fabricate parts for ships which will be 
erected in Gulf and South Atlantic Ship- 
building Plants. 


These parts will be floated to Tide- 
water on the Warrior River, thence to 
the several shipbuilding plants. The 
Government expended $15,000,000 on 
seventeen locks and is now expending 
$2,500,000 on barges to make the War- 
rior River navigable all the year round 
for the transportation of steel and coal 
to Tidewater. 


Two of the largest of these companies 
which are building immense steel plants 
to fabricate steel for ships are: 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, subsidiary of the United 
Siates Steel Corporation (expending 
$35,000,000). 


Woodward Iron Company (expending 
$25,000,009). . 

These plants will be readily adapta- 
ble for the fabrication of steel shapes of 
all kinds (other than ship plates), and 
after the war BIRMINGHAM will be 
the great steel distributing center for 
the South, Southeast, and Southwest, as 
well as for Central and South America, 
west coast of the United States, and 
the far east (through connection with 
Tidewater by the Warrior River). 


Manufacturers seeking one of the most 
prosperous markets in the United States 
at the present time, where the character 
of improvements going forward insures 
a better market afier the war should use 
their biggest schedules on BIRMING- 
HAM. 


BIRMINGHAM and trade radius with 
750,000 population are thoroughly cov- 
ered by THE LEDGER. 


More than 22,000 city. More than 
33,000 city and suburban. More than 
40,000 subscribers. More than 30,000 
of whom read no other Birmingham 
newspaper. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
James J. Smith, Publisher 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago; 
Chemical Bldg., 

St. Louis 



































































House-Organs of the United States 
and Canada 


Third Instalment of List, Continued From Last Week 


Lamson Co... Boston. ‘‘Lamson News 
Conveyor.’ 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. “Universal Mirror. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia. “Monotype.” 

Larkin Co., Buffalo. “‘Larkin Idea.” 

La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 
“Personal Efficiency.” 

La Salle Hotel Co., Chicago. “Hotel 
La Salle Page.’’ 

Lawyers’ Co-operative Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “Co-operator.” 

Lazarus, F. & R., Columbus, O. ‘“En- 
thusiast.” 

Lee, Wilson H., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“Lee’s Proof.” 

Leggett, Francis H., & Co., New York. 
“Premier Enquirer.’’ 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkesbarre, 

Pa. ‘Employees’ Magazine.” 
Lent & Graff, New York. ‘Business 
Thinks.” 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
“‘Leschen’s Hercules.” 
Le Valley Vital Carbon Brush Co., New 
York. ‘“Kilowatts.”’ 
Lewis- Shepard [is “Labor 
Saver.” 
Libby. McNeill & Libby Co., Chicago. 
“Libby Round Table.” . ‘ 
T ightolier Co., New York. “Lightolier. 
Liggett Co., Louis K., New York. “Lig- 
gett Leader.” 
Lilly, Eli, & Co., Indianapolis. “Tile & 
” 
Ohio. 


Louis. 


Boston. 


” 


Till. 
Lilley, M. C., & Co., Columbus, 
“Hand Luggage.” : 
Limbert, Chas. F., Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. “The de "Limbert Boek.” 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. “Emancipator.” 
Lincoln Trust Co., New York. “Money.” 
Liauid Carbonic Co., Chicago. ‘Liquid 
Bottle.” 

Little, Arthur D., Inc., 
Mass. ‘Little Journal.” 

Los Angeles Examiner, Los 
Cal. ‘Examiner Live Wire. 

Lov erin & Browne Co., Chicago. 
erin’s Weekly.” : 

Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Blue Flag. 

—— Tailoring Co., 

ill 

Lull Carriage Co., 
“Four Wheeler.” 

Lumbermen’s Printing Co., 
Wash. “Satisfaction.’’ 

Lyons & Co., Hugh, Lansing, 
“Complete Display.” 


Cambridge, 


Angeles, 


“Lov- 
“Little 
“Dollar 
Mich. 


Chicago. 
Kalamazoo, 
Seattle, 

Mich. 


McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
“McCaskey Bulletin.” 

McClary Mfg. Co., London, Ont. ‘“Mc- 
Clary’s Wireless.” 

McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, 
Kan. “Impressions.” 

McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 
“McGill’s Magazine.” 
McGraw Co., Omaha, Neb. ‘“McGraw’s 

Equipper.” 


McKesson & Robbins, New Y-rk 
“Drug Topics.” 

McLennan, McFeely & Co., Limi l, 
Vancouver, B. C. “Sunset.” 

MacVeagh & Co., Franklin, Chics:o 
“MacVeagh News.’’ 

Machine Composition Co., Philadelp' ja 
“Machine Compositor.’ 

Mack, Joseph, rinting House, I 
Detroit. **Mack’s 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., : 
Wis. ‘Whyte Line.” 

Macy, R. H., & Co., New York. 
“Sparks.” 

Madison Kipp Lubricator Co., Madis 
Wis. “Kipp Lubricator.” 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex:s 
“Magnolia Oil News. 

Main, Squires & Co., Pittsbur 
“Main Track.” 

Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver D: 
Wis. ‘Monarch Messenger.” 

Mallinson, H. R., & Co., New York 

Blue Book of Silks de Luxe.” 

Manning, Joseph P., Co.,  Bosto: 
“Manco Record.” 

Manufacturers Assn. of St. Louis, § 
Louis. “Bulletin.” 

Manufacturers Assn. of Utah, Sait 
Lake City. ‘Payroll Builder.” 

Manufacturers Outlet Co., Byffalo, N 


‘ News.” 
Marcil Trust Co., Montreal, Ou 
Duluth, Min 


’ 


Keno:»a 


“*yhriit,” 

Marshall- Wells Co., 
“Zenith.” 

Marsters, Geo. E., 
“Travel.” 

Martin & Co., J. H., Minneapolis, 
tin’s Northwestern Visitor.” 
Marvland ‘Casualty ‘Co., Baltimore 

“Budget.” 

Maryland Motor Car Insurance Co 
Baltimore. “Maryland Motor Ac 
celerator.”’ 

Massey-Harris Co., Limited, Toronto. 
““Massey-Harris Illustrated.” 

Mattison Machine Works, Beloit, Wis 
“Mattison Methods.” 

“Max 


Maxwell Motor Co., 
well Shield” 

Megargel & Co., R. C., New York. “Se 
curities Suggestions.” 

Meier Frank Co., Portland, Ore. “Bul 
letin.’ 

Merchants & Manufacturers Assn., Bal 
timore. “Baltimore.” 

Merchants Assn. of New York, New 
York. “Greater New York.” 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York 
“Linotyne Bulletin.” 

Mersman Bros. Brandto Co., Celina, O. 
“Table Talks.” 

Metropolitan Electric Co., Reading, Pa. 
“Meco News.” 

Metropolitan Engineering Co., New 
York. ‘Metropolitan Protector.” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 

ork. “Metropolitan,” ‘“Intellig- 
encer,” “Daily Bulletin.” 
Michigan Shoemakers, Rockford, Mich. 
“Michigan Shoemaker.” 


Bostor 
**Mar 


Inc., 


Detroit. 
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ECONOMY IS NOW 
CLOSELY LINKED WITH 
PATRIOTISM 


How to Keep Before the Public Without 
Needless Duplication Is the Advertiser’s 
Problem. 


In Some Places That is Difficult, if Not 
Impossible of Satisfactory Solution. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, and Its Trading Ter- 
ritory, It is Simplicity Itself. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, The Times Recorder 
With 20,000 Circulation Goes Into Nine- 
teen-Twentieths of the Homes, and in the 
Trading Territory Into Four-Fifths of 
Them. It Goes Into a Majority of These 
a Homes Exclusively and It Misses None 
Worth While. 


The Use of Any Additional Medium in 
Zanesville Is Duplication, and in War Time 
Duplication Is Waste. 


The Times Recorder is Represented in 
The National Advertising Field by Robert 
E. Ward, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
and Mallers Building, Chicago. 
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Michigan State Telephone Co., Detroit. 
“Michigan Belle.” 

Michigan Workman’s Compensation Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. Detroit. “Em- 
ployer & Employee.” 

Midvale Steel Co., Nicetown, Pa. “‘Mid- 
vale Safety Bulletin.” 

Mid-West Creamery Co., Denver, Col. 
“Direct Shipper.” 

Miller, Edward, Jr., 
“Farmer’s Helper.” 

Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Maker.” “Miller’s Talks.” 

Miller School, New York. 
School News.” 

Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee. 
“Conveyor.” 

Milwaukee Photo Materials Co., Mil- 
waukee. ‘Milwaukee Photo Dodger.” 

Milwaukee Railway System, Liberty- 
ville, Ill. ‘Employees’ Magazine.” 

Minneapolis Paper Co., Minneapolis. 
“Empeco Paper News.” 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis. ‘Bulletin.” 

Minnesota Commission of Public Safetv, 
St. Paul. ‘Minnesota in the War.” 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 

“Service.” 

Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago. “Milk.” 

Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn. “Hi 
Lo World.” 

Montgomery Ward & Co., 
“Store News.” 

Montreal Light. Heat & Power Co., 
Montreal. “Our Magazine.’’ 

“Moos 
“Morris Stand- 


Morrison- Ricker, Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Ia. 
“Glove Tips.” 

Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co., Brook- 
lyn. “Dry Dock Dial.” 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., Den- 
ver, Col. “Monitor.” 
Mullowney Printing Co., 

“Mull’s Musings.” 
Multiplex Display Co., St. 
“Guinea Pig.’”’ ; 
Murphy, Chair Co., Detroit. 
a” 


Muse- Faris- ‘Walker Co., 
“Clarion.” 

Beneficial Assn. of Pennsvl- 
. Employees, The, Phila- 

delphia. “Mutual Magazine.” 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 

Newark. N. J. “Pelican.” 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y.. 
New York. ‘Mutual Life Quarterly. i 
Co., Springfield, O. 


Myere J Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. “Tin 


Evansville, Ind. 
“Sales 


“Miller 


Chicago. 


Moos, J. B., Co., Cincinnati. 
Trade Tips.” 

Morris’ & Co., Chicago. 
ard.” 


Minneapolis. 
Louis. 
“Chair 
Los Angeles. 


National Adjustment Co., Cleveland. 
“Ledger-Domain.” 

National Alliance of Case Goods Assn., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “Bulletin.” 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 

New York. “Dyestuffs.” 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, New 
York. “American Industries.” 
National Assn. of ."S Druggists, Chi- 
cago. “N. A. D. Journal.” 
National Assn. of RAR and Manu- 
facturers, St. Louis. “News.” 
National Assn. of Steel & Copper Plate 
Engravers, Louisville. “Bulletin.” 
National Bank of Commerce, New York. 
“Commerce Monthly. 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. “National.” 


INK 


National eens, Supply Assn., Chica. 
go. “Bullet 

National len Co., Inc., 
“Carbon News.” 

National Cash Register Coa., Dayton, 0, 


National City Bank, New York. “The 
Americas.” 

National Commercial Fixtures Mfrs, 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. “Bul. 
letin.” 

National Commercial Gas Assn., Easton, 
Pa. “Bulletin.” 

National Electric Lamp Assn., Cleve. 
land. “Stimulator.” 

National Electric Light Assn., New 
York Companies’ Section, New York. 
“Volt Age.” 

National Electric Light Assn.. Brook- 
lyn Co. Section, Brooklyn. “Bulletin.” 

National Electric Light Assn., 
York. “National Electric Light ref 
sociation Bulletin.” 

National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Milwaukee. ‘‘Nesco News.” 

National Fauipment Co., Springfield, 
Mass. “Candv News.’ 

National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland. ‘National Lamp 
News.” 

National Life Insurance Co., Chicago. 
“National News.” 

National Paner Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco. “The National Snegests.” 
National Paving Brick Mfrs. Assn., 
Cleveland. “Dependable Highways.” 
National Plant, Flower & Fruit Guild, 
New York. ‘National Plant,: Flower 

& Fruit Guild Magazine.” 

National Refining Co., Cleveland. ‘Na- 
tional News.” 

National Shoe Wholesalers Assn., Chi- 
cago. “Bulletin.” 

National Tent & Awning Mfrs. 
St. Pavl. Minn. “Review.” 

National War Savings Committee, Port- 
land, Me. ‘Maine Supplement.” 

National Wholesale Grocers Assn., New 
York. “Rulletin.” 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago 

ye Comfort.” 

Nazareth Waist Co., New York. “Gin- 
ger Jars.” 

New England Shoe & Leather Assn. 
Boston. “New England Shoe & 
Leather Industry.”’ 

New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.. Boston. “Telephone Topics.” 
New London Shipping Engine Co., New 

London,.Conn. “Nelseco News.” 

New Orleans Railway-Light Co., New 
Orleans. Te 

New World Life Insurance Co., Spo- 
kane. Wash. ‘‘Neworlder.” 

New York Edison Co., New York. 
“Edison Monthly.” 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New Haven, 
Conn. “Fall River Line Journal.” 

New York Public Library. New York. 
“Branch Library News.” 

New York Railways Co., New York. 
“Employees’ Magazine.” 

New York Telephone Co., New York. 
“Telephone Review.” 

Newspaper Enterprise Assn., Cleveland. 
“Hunches and Punches and Pep.” 
Niagara Paper Mills Co., Lockport, N. 
Y. “Ambassador.” 
Niagara Printing Co., 
N. Y. _“Niagariana.” 
Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. 

“Northern Headlight.” 


Cleveland. 


Assn., 


Niagara Falls, 
Paul. 
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NEW ADDRESS 


After September Twelfth 


Bees WaR DEPARTMENT wants 

our present quarters in the Print- 
ing Crafts Building. So we are 
promptly accepting the situation-— 
and glad to do it, of course. 


True, we shall have to work on 
two floors instead of one. But the 
new location at Fourth Avenue and 
Thirty-Second Street is more con- 
venient; and the offices areso airy and 


light and cheerful that this sudden 
move in no way hampers our effort 
to maintain and improve the value 
of Seaman Service to our clients. 


FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 


MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING SERVICE 


- 


After September Twelfth 


470 Fourth Avenue 
At the Corner of 32nd Street 
Telephone, Madison Square 6300 
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WILMINGTON,DEL. 


In the Heart of the Industria] Centre 
of the East 


EVERY EVENING 


Is Unquestionably the Leading News- 
paper in the field 
Conservative, Influential, 
High-class Daily for Intelligent People 
WM. F. METTEN, Bus. Mgr. & Treas. 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, Inc. 

Foreign Representatives 
New York Boston 








The Journal 
of the 
Underwear and Hosiery Trade 


[peer lel 


Pe Meg am ner et Nemes tem 








Published monthly by 
The Knit Goods Publishing Corp’n 


320 Broadway, New York 











Reliable—a | 


Chicago ; 
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Noble Scott, Limited, Toronto, Ont 
“Ginger.” 

Noggle, S. W., Wholesale & Mfg. Co 
Kansas City, Mo. “Bull Dog.’ 
North Dakota Bankers Assn., 
N. D. “North Dakota Banker.’ 
North Side Savings Bank, New York 
“North Side Bulletin.” 
Northern Engraving Co., 

“Northern.” 
Northern Furniture Co., 

Wis. “Northern Furniture.” 
Northfield Co., Sheboygan, Wis. ‘‘Couch- 


maker.” 
Northwest Auto Co., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 


Fargo 


Canton, O 
Sheboygan, 


“The Line Complete.” 
Northwest Steel Co., 
“Heave Together.” 
Northwestern Chemical Co., 
O. ‘‘Auto-Suggestions.” 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. “Northwestern 
Buzzer.” 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee. “Field Notes.” 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. “Grits 

and Grinds.” 


Marietta, 


—e Co., St. Louis. “Gim- 
— 


Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
“Norwich Percolate.” 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Power.” 


“Novo 


“Ober- 
“O-B 


Obermyer, S., Co., Chicago. 


myer Bulletin.” 
i Mansfield, O. 


Ohio Brass Co., 
Bulletin.” 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co., Columbus, O. 
“Gas Magazine.” 

Ohio Printers Federation, Fostoria, O. 
“Ohio Messenger.” 

> Co., H. E. Philadelphia. ‘“Inter- 

os »” 


Old Dominion 
York. “Pilot. 

Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
“Oldsmobile Pacemaker.” 
Organ Printing Co., Nashville, 

“Pearl.’”’ 
Oriental Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. “Hurry 
Back News.” 
Ostrander & Seymour Co., 
“Plate Makers’ Criterion.” 
Owl Drug Co., San Francisco. 
Store Doings.” 


Pacific Coast Co., Seattle, Wash. “Pa- 
cific Coast Bulletin.” 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco. “Pacific Service Magazine.” 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco. ‘Pacific Telephone Maga- 

zine.”’ 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. ‘‘Pack- 
ard Inner Circle.” “Packard.” 
Padgitt Bros. Co., Dallas, Tex. 
prints.” 

Palmer School of Chiropractic, Daven- 
port, Ia. ‘Fountain Head News.” 
Paramount Picture Corp., New York. 
“Paramount Progress.” 
Park & Tilford, New York. 

terly.” 
Parke, Davis & Co., 

“Therapeutic Notes.” : 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 

“Parkergrams.” 

Parks, G. M., Co., Fitchburg, 
“Parks’ Piping Parables.” 
— Exchange, New. York. “Pathe 

Sun.’ 


,Steamship Co., New 
Tenn. 


Chicago. 
“Drug 


“Foot- 


“Quar- 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Mass. 


Detroit, 
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Patton Paint Co., Milwaukee. “Live | 
Shots.” 

P acock Chemical Co., St.Louis. ‘“‘Doc- 
tor.” 


Tuck. & Co., J. W. Montreal, Que. 
“*Peck’s Post.” 

[nn the Florist, Boston. “Blue 
Flower.” } 
tenn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadel- | 
phia. ‘‘News Letter.’ | 
enn Traffic Co., Johnstown, Pa. “Pen- | 
traco Bulletin.” | 
enney, J. C., Co., New York. “Dyna- | 


coples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
go. “Advance Club News. ” 
oamde Popular Monthly, Des Moines, 
la. ‘“‘Popular_ Storekeeper.’’ 
epsi-Cola Co., New Bern, N. C. “Pep- 
si-Cola Bottler.” 
‘erry-Estabrook Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
“Adjective.” 


Pheasant Northwest Products Co., Sa- | 


lem, Ore. ‘‘Pheasant’s Tale.’’ 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia. 
“Bulletin.” 


Pierce Printing Co., Fargo, N. D. | 


“Direct Advertising.” 


Pioneer Box Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. | 


“Pioneer Service.” 


Pilgrim, Steam Laundry, Brooklyn, N. | 


Y. “Pilgrim.” 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
“Patton’s Monthly. 


Pittsburgh Provision Pckg. Co., Pitts- | 


burgh.. “Pippco Boomer.” 


“ 
Plant, Thomas G., Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Between Us.” 
Plaut, L. S.. & Co., Newark, N. J. 
“Honey Comb Briefs.” 


Plimpton Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. | 


“Plimpton Service.’’ 


Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass. | 


“Plymouth Products. 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. “Poor 
Richard Almanac.” 
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— Hodgson Co., Chicago. ‘‘National | 


er.’ 
Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. “Con- | 


crete Highway Magazine.”’ 

Portland Railway Light & Power Ca. 
Portland, Ore. ‘Watts Watt.’ 

Postal Life Insurance Co., New York. 
“Postman.” 

Potts-Knaur Leather Co., Dallas, Tex. 
“Southwestern Shoe Findings.” 

Powell Supply Co., Powell, Wyo. 
“Powell Project.” 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 
“Prest-O-Notes.” 

Price Cereal Products Co., Minneapolis. 
“Dr. Price’s Profit Raiser.” 

Printers Board of Trade, Los Angeles. 
“Progress-Pointers-Problems.” 

Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland. “Fits.” 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. “Prudential, pete oat 
dential. Weekly,” “Record,” ‘Home 
Office News.” 

Public Ledger » Co., Philadelphia. ‘‘Re- 
tail Ledger. 

Public Service’ ‘Company of Northern 


Illinois, Chicago: “Public Service 
Lumen.” 
Public Serviee. Electric Co., Newark, 
es “merwice.’ 
Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
“Service.” 


Public Service Railway Co., Newark, N. 
“Trolley Weal.”’ 


| 














MERIDEN 
Connecticut 


isa 


MORNING 
Paper City 





RECORD 


has made it so 


ONLY A. B. C. Mem- 
ber in Meriden. 


ONLY Associated 
Press Newspaper in 
the city. 

ONLY 2-cent Paper in 
Meriden. 
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(As Reported in ‘Printers’ Ink,” July 18, 1918) 


Startling Figures—Low Cost 
Newspaper Advertising 


“In Washington the advertising cost of selling the Liberty Loay 


was but 65/1000 of 1 per cent. 


“In Chicago the advertising cost of selling the Liberty Loan was 


27/1000 of 1 per cent. 


“Cost of advertising $100 bond in some of the cities were :— 


a Ind., 2.4; Chicago, 2.7; 
B35: Columbus, Ohio, 


Iowa, 2.9; Adrian, Mich., 


Saginaw, re 2.7; Davenpor:, 


“During the last Red Cross drive one of our — Chicag: 
business men paid for the entire expense of newspaper advertising an: 
supplementary work—$50,000, and that man’s name is William Wrigley, 
Jr., one of the world’s greatest advertisers and one that knows the 


value of newspaper advertising. 
“Some 


day we advertising men will use these same big ideas and 


big space in newspapers for popularizing advertised products.”—From 
address of W. H. Rankin, of Chicago, before San Francisco Conven- 


tion, A. A.C. of W. 


New England Local Newspapers 


will help any advertiser to put his campaign across—NOW. Our hand 
is out to help any advertiser, but the advertiser with the big idea and 


the big space will get a royal reception. 
Most everybody in New England has more money than ever before, 


so this is the time for the trial. 


If all New England is too big, try these fifteen good dailies: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,623 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 


Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,852 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST and 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 37,604 net A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 230, 000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 20,461 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEWLONDON, Gy ban DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over "10, 700—2c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5; 120 
Population 37,265, with syburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily C irculation 23, 971 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000- 


ry RLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
B. C. Daily Circulation 10,304 net 
Pupsiation 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. LEADER 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Dailv Circulation 6,027 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


LOWELL, MASS. couURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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lic Utility Publicity Bureau, Chi- 
ago. ‘Gas Electric Magazine.” 
sey & Jones Club, Gloucester, Ne J 
“Pusey & Jones Shipbuilder.” 
sey & Jones Co., ilmington, Del. 
‘Super-Calendar.”’ 
rene Mfg. Co., New York. ‘“Py- 
eneer.” 
ilroads in Eastern cigs gil 
York. “Railway Bulletin. 
<ilston Health Shoemakers, Brockton, 
Mass. ‘‘Ralston Shoemaker.” 
lston-Purina Co., St. Louis. 
Cow.” 
\ imaley Printing Co., St. Paul. 
ness Getting.” 
vamsey Oppenheim Co., San Francisco. 
Mail.” 


“Fast 
Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit. “Regal 


Dealer.” 
Reid Bros., Minneapolis. ‘Red Goose.” 
Reliance Life Insurance Co., Pitts- 
burgh. “Bulletin.” 
Remington Typewriter Co., New York. 
“Remington Notes.” 
Kepublic Merchants’ 
“Republic Item.’”’ 
Kepublican Publishing Co., 
‘Progressive Publicity.” 
Retail Credit Co.. Atlanta, Ga. “In- 
spection News Bulletin.” 

Rhinelander Advancement Assn., Rhine- 
land, Wis. “Community Builder.” 
Rhodes, Jas. M., & Co., Chicago. 

“Rhodes Colossus.” 
~~” 8 Co., St. Louis, Mo. “Make 
“Door- 


~— Wilcox Co., Aurora, Ill. 


New 


“Purina 


“Busi- 


Assn., Chicago. 


Hamilton, 


Ringwalt Linoleum Works, New York. 
phia. “Quality Service.” 
“New Eng- 
“ao Co., Inc., 
ester, N. Y. ‘‘Gas and Electric News.” 
Rockford Printing Co., Rockford, IIl. 
Point.’ 
Rome Metallic Bedstead Co., Rome, N. 
Roval Tailors, 
New York. 
“Royal Standard.” 
Rupp & _ Wittgenfeld Co., Cincinnati. 
“Sterling Spur.’ 


“Ringwalt Times. 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadel- 
Raber French Co., Boston. 
land Photographer.” 
Newark, N. 
“Restwell Bulletin.” 
Rochester Railway & Light Co.. Roch- 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago. ‘‘South- 
west Trail.” 
“Service.” 
Rogers & Co., Chicago. ‘Talks in Ten 
Roller Press, Canton, O. “Results.” 
¥. “Viaitor:’’ 
Rowe, H. M.. Co., Baltimore. “Budget.” 
Chicago. “Royal 
Tailors.” 
Roval Typewriter Co., 
Rudge, Wm. Edwin, Inc., New York. 
“Slip Sheet.” 
“Taps. 
Rusher Rubber Co., Rutherford, N 
; (To be concluded) 


How Smith, Kline & French 


Advertise Aspirin 

The Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, manufacturing druggists of Phila- 
delphia, are advertising Aspirin to the 
trade as a product “made by Ameri- 
cans, owned by Americans, sold by 
Americans. And profit will stay in Amer- 
ica after the war.” 
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'COCK YOUR EYE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


over the territory in 


MAINE 


You will find this state an excellent ter- 
ritory for your advertising campaigns. 


Every city is flourishing, money is plen- 
tiful, crops give great promise, so it is 


| the ideal state for your advertising. 


| There are just two things to make sure 
| of and these are that you go into: 


PORTLAND 


—the jobbing center 
—the financial center 
—the social center 
—the shopping center 


| and that you use the one great after- 
| noon daily newspaper, the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


| This dominates the city. 








Goes into about nine out of every ten 
newspaper-reading homes. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—-—New York Chicago 


WHO’S WHO 


IN 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘“‘The Wonder City”’ 


This great manufacturing city is a 
gold mine for advertisers. The 





| great volume of advertising, local 


and national, carried by the Post 
and Telegram, shows that adver- 
tisers are getting great results. 


The 
Post and Telegram 


with TWICE as much circulation 
as BOTH other Bridgeport dailies 
COMBINED, covers the field 
“like a blanket.” 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation ! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——~——New York Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTeRS’ INK PusLisHiING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison AvENuUE, New York 
City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 — Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, 
Manager. ‘Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MatrHews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
A.D McKinney, Manager. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
KetTve, Manager. 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 
Advertising rates: Page, $80; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, 
Classified 45 cents a line—net. 
$2.25. After January 1, 1919: 
rate, 50 cents. 


nalfpage, $40; 
minimum $6.30. 
Minimum order 
Page, $9); line 


Joun Irvine Romer, Editor | 
Lynn G. Wricut, Managing Editor 
R. W. Patmer, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Henry A. Beers, Jr. Bruce Bliven 
Frank L. Blanchard John Allen Murphy 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russe 


New York, Serrempen | 1, 1918 


On the much 
mooted question 
of what is to be 
done about the 

this year, the 


Christmas 
and 
Advertising 


holiday business 
War Industries Board and the re- 
tail interests of the country have 
decided on a plan that seems to 
satisfy all who are concerned. 

It will be recalled that at first 
the Board wanted to intern Santa 


Claus for the war. To this sug- 
gestion, retailers heatedly pro- 
tested. The agreement which has 
been finally arrived at is a com- 
promise plan. 

Retailers are to be allowed to 
solicit their usual Christmas trade, 
but they must not take on extra 
employees or increase the work- 
ing hours. Except for children, 
only useful gifts are to be of- 
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fered. Buyers are to be urged t: 
carry their own packages. Abov: 
all, instead of confining the buy- 
ing period to the last two or thre: 
weeks before Christmas, every ef 
fort will be made to start th 
shopping in October. 

These restrictions do no mor: 
than put into effect some of th 
reforms in Christmas busines 
which have long been advocated 
The holidays have been generall; 
regarded as the merchants’ har 
vest time. Nevertheless man) 
have been disposed to discount 
Santa Claus’ value as a business 
ally. It has been contended that 
Christmas did not create enough 
new business to make up for all 
the expense and _ inconvenience 
that it caused. It has been ably 
argued that most of the huge vol- 
ume of sales which were run up 
prior to the holidays represented 
business that would have been 
done at other times in the year 
were people not obliged to save 
their money for the Christmas 
orgy of spending. 

We are publishing this week an 
article by a retail merchant which 
shows quite clearly that Santa 
Claus as a business-building force 
has been somewhat over-rated. 
Even the old chap’s warmest 
friends must admit that Christmas 
caused an extreme peak in the 
year’s business which was not eco- 
nomic. This caused such conges- 
tion in stores that it was impossi- 
ble for people to buy with any 
discrimination. There was a wild 
scramble to purchase something, 
and it was inevitable that many 
persons would be dissatisfied with 
what they bought. 

Viewed in its larger economic 
aspects, it is to the best interests 
of business, where it can be done, 
to even out the high peaks in 
sales. This is one thing that ad- 
vertising accomplishes. It makes 
a product a steady seller instead 
of a spasmodic seller. And even 
where the article is exclusively 
seasonal, advertising tends to 
lengthen its selling period. 

Many things, really staple in 
their uses, have become so inti- 
mately associated with Christmas 
that their through-the-year sale 
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suffers. Were it not for adver- 
tising and twelve-months’ selling 
pressure many other products, 
sch as phonographs, fountain 
pins, vacuum cleaners and toys 
would still be in that class. They 
gt out of it by not letting Santa 
(!aus assume the entire burden 
0 their selling. 


In these days of 
universally in- 


Prices Are creased prices, 
the retailer as 


Higher well as the man- 


ufacturer is under the necessity 
of using explanatory copy to a 
reater extent than ever before. 
if the price of a commodity is 
louble what it was a few months 
igo, even though the public 
<nows that all costs are advanc- 
ing, it resents the fact that it must 
pay more, and the resentment 


Tell Why 


may find an outlet in the de- 
termination to go without a thing 
rather than pay the increase. If, 
however, the public knows just 
why an increase has been neces- 
sary, if it is convinced that the 


manufacturer or retailer is be- 
ing as reasonable as possible un- 
der circumstances which cannot 
be controlled, the viewpoint of 
the purchaser is entirely changed. 
Some notable advertising of this 
character has been written dur- 
ing the past few months, and 
much of it has received comment 
in the pages of Printers’ INK. 

For the retailer, in particular, 
this problem is acute: the cus- 
tomer has a habit of overlooking 
increased wholesale prices, and 
blames the store for all the 
changes in price from which the 
family purse suffers. It is a 
fact that many purchasers over- 
look entirely the fact that the 
retailer is merely a handler of 
merchandise, and that he is 
powerless to prevent increases 
when these are forced upon him 
by wholesaler or manufacturer, 
who, himself, may be powerless 
in the matter. 

In this situation, there is a val- 
uable suggestion in the advertis- 
ing practice of Marshall Field & 
Company, of Chicago. Not be- 
cause of increased prices, but as 
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a part of its standard merchan- 
dising system, Marshall Field & 
Company advertises its specifica- 
tions of manufacture. It lets the 
public know that it does not 
merely and tamely take what the 
manufacturer offers, but that it 
insists on~ definite standards 
which it specifies to the maker. 
The list of these specifications 
makes unusually good advertising 
copy, for it carries the unmis- 
takable idea of superior quality. 
For example, an advertisement 
of clothing carries the following 
specifications about buttons 
alone: 

“All buttons and _ buttonholes 
must be reinforced. All buttons 
to be sewed with strong linen 
thread, thoroughly waxed and 
twisted, shank well wound, and 
finished with three stay stitches. 
All buttons must be grade A— 
the finest quality of vegetable 
ivory from Ecuador—thoroughly 
reamed at the top and bottom so 
there are no rough edges to wear 
away the thread.” 

Everybody knows by now what 
in the long run the public is 
reasonable. If you can show a 
real reason for an advanced 
price, it will pay without more 
than the irreducible minimum of 
grumbling. Stating the speci- 
fications which make your adver- 
tised goods worth even the ad- 
vanced price, is a sure road to 
simplified selling. 

A question of 


_ supreme interest 
tionary De to all American 


velopment jysiness men is 
the proposed pooling of all the 
resources of the Allies, including 
the United States. 

Upper political circles in Eu- 
rope had been discussing it for a 
long time past. But the subject 
was treated rather gingerly. There 
were half-utterances, significant 
reticences, qualifications and res- 
ervations, and the matter was not 
one for general public discussion. 
Certain susceptibilities, it was 
thought, had to be safeguarded. 
America’ was not in the war at the 
time the question was first moot- 
ed, and “economic coalition,” the 


A Revolu- 
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phrase then cloaking the specific 
project of pooling resources, was 
left as a vague and _ indefinite 
project. 

The time was ripening, how- 
ever, for a frank and open exam- 
ination of the question, and 
Printers’ INK decided to lay it 
before its readers. The article 
which leads in this issue was ac- 
cordingly prepared, its author be- 
ing familiar with the development 
of sentiment on the subject among 
public men in Europe for more 
than two years past. 

An interesting confirmation of 
the timeliness of the article, and 
of the forecast made in it that 
constantly more definite  state- 
ments on the subject, on the part 
of European statesmen, might 
soon be looked for and that it 
was about to become a topic of 
actuality, is revealed in the 
speech delivered in London, on 
September 2, by Lord Robert 
Cecil, the British Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, declared that 
the Allies must be prepared to 
scrap national prejudice, national 
sentiment and even national in- 
terests. France and Italy, not to 
speak of the smaller nations, such 
as Belgium, have, he added, suf- 
fered more in many respects than 
Great Britain or America, and 
that makes all the more necessary 
the pooling of Allied resources. 
“Tf our sacrifices are to be in any 
degree equal, the only solution is 
common allied control of all the 
resources of the Allies.” He al- 
luded to the magnificent results 
that followed united command on 
the field of battle and declared 
that “if we could only bring to- 
gether in some similar fashion the 
whole of our economic forces, the 
strength of the Alliance, would be 
prodigiously increased.” Again 
he said: “This great economic al- 
liance and the machinery we are 
calling into existence in pursuance 
of it may be, if we are worthy of 
our calling, turned to uses of 
peace.” 

To many Lord Robert Cecil’s 
suggestion came as something en- 
tirely new, and to others his state- 
ments seemed unduly cryptic and 
lacking in explicitness, while every 
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one interested in the world’s con- 
merce cannot but be impressed by 
the momentous nature of the con- 
sequences that must inevitably fo!- 
low the carrying out of such a 
proposal. 

The article which Printess’ Inx 
publishes this week offers an elu 
cidation of the main features oi 
the question, stated objectivel, 
and as they have been considered 
for some time past in Europe 
and intimates the answer to many 
of the practical questions which 
the subject is bound to arouse in 
the minds of American busines 
men. 


The campaign 
Advertising- that preceded th: 
made nomination of 
Legislators Truman H. New- 
berry for Repub- 
lican candidate for United States 
Senator at the Michigan primaries 
included a complete advertising 
programme in farm papers and 
other mediums. It is interesting 
that Newberry beat out the well- 
press-agented Henry Ford on the 
Republican ticket. 

PrinTERS’ INK ventures to won- 
der what the attitude of some of 
our politicians who are finding ad- 
vertising so efficacious in return- 
ing them to our legislative cham- 
bers is going to be on advertising 
in general when they get there. 

What is sauce for the candidate 
is sauce for the legislator. 


They Hire Shoes Now, in 
Germany 


“Shoes wanted on hire,’ is the latest 
advertisement to appear in the German 
papers, according to Women’s Wear, 
New York. Some of these advertise- 
ments are inserted by ‘gentlemen 
wishing to hire shoes for a certain 
period, owing to the necessity of going 
out of town on business trips.’’ These 
men go on to say that the success of 
their trip would be doomed were they 
to appear in clogs or sandals. They 
offer from one to three dollars a week, 
according to the age of the shoes. 


E. A. Phelps in New Work 


E. A. Phelps has joined the staff of 
the Automobile Trade Directory, New 


ork. For the past two years he has 
been associated with the International 
Magazine Company, of the same city. 
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MAYTIME 
MUSICAL PLAY WITH 
JOHN CHAS.THOMAS 


Signs That Change To Meet 
The Needs of the Day 


: This picture shows the effect of Flexlume interchangeable 
Oplex letters: : No one would know the three lower lines can 
be changed at dex coae take out one set of-letters and 
slip in another. 

The éffect is exactly the same as that of the regular ‘Oplex’ design 

d, snow-white letters on a dark background, a sign which gives 
perfect Ag = display as well as a brilliant effect when the lights are 
on. On lightless nights Flexlume Signs stand out from all the others | 

ause their solid, raised, gd letters catch every chance light and 
throw it back to the sidewal 

You need the power of De electrical advertising to tie your 
trade name to se a locations, just as scores of other big adver- 
tisers are using them. ; 

Your tiaiiednarte: can be peptectiy reproduced in the raised, white ~ 
Oplex characters. ; 
Won't you Jet us sénd you the Flexlume peor  Twenty- Fous 
Hours a Day" and a sketch showing how your sign will ‘Took? 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING ; 
The Flexlume Sign Co., 1439-1446 Niedara Si., Buffalo, N. Yiu 
Pacific Coast Distributors : Canadian Distributors : 


Electric Products Corporation The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
9al Ww. 16th St., Los Angeles, Ca. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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What ARTHUR BRISBANE 


The Highest Paid Editorial Writer in the World, 


Thinks of EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly. 


CHICAGO 
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Write for analysis of reader buying power. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Reaches the Cream of the 17,416,303 Catholics in the U. S. 


General Office: 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


yvOI'ME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 

Agate 

Pages Lines 

Rev.-w of Reviews 18,864 
Har er’s Magazine 18,067 
Wo: d’s Work 17,076 
Scr 12,381 
Atl : 12,260 
Cer 8,946 
St. 6,435 
Mu: sey 5,310 
3,255 

2,354 

2,138 

2,128 

2,002 


Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
25,807 
21,186 
17,371 
13,724 
13,477 
12,400 
11,259 
10,965 
10,338 
8,524 
7,149 
6,424 
3,428 
2,166 


Metropolitan 

Motion Picture Magazine... 
McClure’s 

American Boy 

Photoplay 

Boys’ Life 

Everybody’s 

Boys’ Magazine 

Current Opinion 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues) ..........561 88,683 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 229 45,909 
Hlarper’s Bazar 36,319 
(Good Housekeeping 29,473 
Pictorial Review .......... 125 25,063 
\voman’s Home Companion.125 25,000 
I clineator 20,170 
esigner 15,205 
\Voman’s Magazine 15,138 
\icCall’s Magazine 15,072 
‘Modern Priscilla 13,902 
| cople’s Home Journal 11,723 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

People’s Popular Monthly.. 9,325 
Holland’s Magazine 7,854 
Home Life 7,693 
Mother’s Magazine 6,546 
Today’s Housewife ........ 31 6,312 
Needlecraft 4,835 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
DUMPED Scerciicwaectavaecce eee 
Vanity Fair 28,472 
Popular Mechanics (pages).113 25,422 
Country Life in America...131 22,154 
ASSOCIMION BEER 4505006545 125 17,500 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 
Physical Culture 
Field & Stream 
House & Garden 


16,932 
11,199 
10,856 
10,232 
9,854 
8,611 
8,439 
8,258 
7,511 
7,027 
6,737 
6,587 
5,426 
5,180 


Outdoor Life 

Electrical Experimenter .... 
Outer’s Book-Recreation.... 
National Sportsman (pages) 
House Beautiful 


Outing 
International Studio 
Arts & Decoration 
Travel 5,072 
Extension Magazine 3,749 
Illustrated World (pages).. 2,327 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 

Canadian Home Journal....106 21,325 

MacLean’s 19,370 

Canadian Courier (3 August 

issues) 17,274 

15,840 

10,304 


Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Magazine (pages). 46 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
AUGUST WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
28,856 
19,855 


August 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post. ..169 
Literary Digest ......... 130 
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Agate 


Columns Lines 


Town & Country 

AMEND cis an sse Mo naan 
Leslie’s 

Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday 


Christian Herald ........ 
Outlook 


Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 
Independent 

Judge 

All-Story (pages) 


August 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 


Scientific American 
Independent 
Christian Herald 
Judge 

Churchman 


Youth’s Companion ...... 
All-Story (pages) 


August 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post... 
Literary Digest 

Scientific American 

Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Illustrated Sunday Maga- 


Outlook 


Independent 


Christian Herald 
Nation 


Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 
Youth’s Companion ...... 


August 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post... 
Collier’s 

Literary Digest 

Leslie’s 


Scientific American ..,.. 


11,374 
8,199 
7,251 
7,081 


4,136 
3,493 
3,152 
2,922 
2,646 
2,469 
2,437 
2,413 
1,409 

781 


30,204 
14,255 
12,089 
8,208 
7,224 
4,532 
3,638 
3,265 
2,463 
2,352 
1,989 
1,597 
1,413 
1,196 
1,185 


34,016 
17,678 
11,200 
11,097 
11,064 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
3,691 

2,808 

2,113 

2,092 

1,539 

1,180 

1,104 

906 


Youth’s Companion 
Independent 
All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 

Nation 


August 29-31 
Literary Digest 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 


25,984 


Leslie’s 
Independent 


Nation 


Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 1,065 
Totals for August 
Saturday Evening Post....... 147,204 
Literary Digest « <c.0000000 «++ 87,089 
CEES: kus cease pAS ashe 45.329 
+Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
*Outlook 


*Christian Herald 

Independent ....0c0cr.es eee 18,013 
Nation 9,395 
tIllustrated Sunday Magazine... 8,764 
Judge 8,697 
Churchman 8,162 
Youth’s Companion 7,932 
RUE: Biases asaenwes voce. Syren 
* 4 issues. 

7 3 issues. 

t 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 

IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

PEE. Sista vc sonaveaneee. epee 

. Ladies’ Home Journal..229 45,909 

. Harper’s Bazar 36,319 

. Good Housekeeping 29,473 

. Vanity Fair 28,472 

. American 25,807 

. Popular 
(pages) 

. Pictorial Review ,. 


Mechanics 
25,422 


veeeel25 25,063 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


“Never half so many men were thinking 
as today; nor half so intently as today; nor 
half so radically as today; therefore, never 
half so profoundly as today.” 


Providence Journal. 


That is why the influence of THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY is so great today, why our circulation 
shows an increase each day, why the November issue, 


stripped to a war basis, will be the largest edition 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ever printed. 


Our subscription gains for the past three months, 
in spite of war conditions, augur well for the future 
of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


June, 1918, showed a 30% increase over June, 1917. 
July, 1918, showed a 39% increase over July, 1917. 
Aug., 1918, showed a 105% increase over Aug., 1917. 


Our advertising record is no less significant. The 
following figures are from PRINTERS’ INK compila- 
tion shown in agate lines: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 
9,921 14,635 12,660 
6,098 9,684 9,976 
4,951 7,806 8,849 
September .. 6,775 11,356 12,260 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Member of Quality Group 


Boston 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
Home Com- 
SO cubtkeees aaken 125 
. Country Life in America.131 
. Canadian Home Journal .106 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Delineator 
j MEBDINOEING: 655 .s000504s 138 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 
. Harper’s Mag. (pages).. 80 
. Association Men ....... 125 
. Red Book 21 
. World’s Work (pages).. 76 
. Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 
. Everywoman’s World... 4 
. Designer 
. Woman’s Magazine 
. McCall’s Magazine 
. Modern Priscilla 


John Alden Reed Gets French 
War Cross 


John Alden Reed, son of H. R. Reed 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, New 
York, has been awarded the French 
War Cross. He went to France on 
May 5, 1917, driving the first ambu- 
lance contributed by the City Club of 
New York. He was almost imme- 
diately advanced to Section 2, the unit 
serving with the French Foreign Legion, 
and was given Ambulance No. 9, 1. e., 
next to Ambulance No. 10, about which 
Leslie Buswell, its driver, wrote the 
book “Ambulance No. 10.’ 

John Reed has written his father 
that he has been everywhere on the 
front line except in Alsace. He has 
been under fire repeatedly and up to 
six months ago had personally brought 
in more than 700 wounded men. 


. Woman’s 
25,000 
22,154 
21,325 
21,186 
20,170 
19,370 


18,864 
18,067 
17,500 
17,371 
17,076 


16,932 
15,840 
15,205 
15,138 
15,072 


13,902 
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> 
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Business Papers to Boost 
Liberty Loan 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
as in former campaigns, will co-operate 
most heartily in boosting the Fourth 


Liberty Loan drive. Copies of the ad- 
vertisements that are to be run during 
the three weeks of the campaign have 
already been placed in the hands of the 
publishers. The first piece of copy will 
appear September 14 and occupy a dou- 
ble page. The advertising salesmen will 
secure from advertisers contributions of 
space in the several publications they 
use. Editorial articles, signed by the 
editors, it is expected, will be printed 
in the several issues appearing while 
the campaign is-in progress. Publishers 
are urged to carry Liberty Loan adver- 
tisements on front covers whenever it 
is possible to do so. 


The Wireless Age, New York, will 
adopt the page size of 9x12 inches 
beginning with the October issue. 
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American Advertising Men 
“Over There” 


Many advertising men will be able to 
hear of their friends in the service 
overseas through a letter received by S, 
E. Leith, New York, from Conrad BR, 
Kimball. Portions of the letter are 
reproduced below: 


AMERICAN UNIversIty UNIon 
Paris, August 19, 19138, 

This is certainly a great club for 
soldier boys—they seem to enjoy 
thoroughly and such a fine clean 
type as they are—no wonder we 
break our necks to be of servic« 
any way possible. 

Most of them breeze in “en permis. 
sion” from the front with only f 
one to three or four days to enjoy fro 
the fighting zone. Naturally 
crowd a whole lot into whatever Icave 
they have “and it’s Tommy this 
Tommy (or Connie) that’—and “Pleas 
sir, where is the Provost Marshil’s 
office or American Quartermaster 
perhaps American Red Cross Hospita! 
five and a thousand other live quest 
from hoot makers on up. Checks 
be cashed—cables to be sent home 
the folks in the states—changes 
addresses to be noted, etc., ad infinitum. 

Recently met Capt. Viskinskki—edi- 
tor Stars and Stripes—a bully little 
sheet—comes out weekly and full of 
snappy stuff. Capt. Dick Waldo is bus. 
iness manager, I believe, but haven’t 
seen him yet. Lieut. Grantland Rice 
is doing fine work for them too. 

Heard F. P. A. was over for a month 
or so but somehow didn’t affiliate with 
above outfit. 

Charlie Mims and I had a little re- 
union two weeks ago—managed to have 
a couple of days’ leave when he found 
I was here. He is another enthusiast 
in Y. M. work. 

Have kept my eyes open for Dave 
Lee for he told me he was coming 
over with Y. M.—gave my address but 
so far no word from him. 

I assure you Sam, it’s a great ex- 
perience and I wouldn’t have missed 
it for a Fifth Avenue mansion with 
summer place at Tuxedo thrown in. 
Have managed to steal a few nights off 
for work from midnight till 5 A.M. 
in American hospitals here—getting thie 
full information required from the bad- 
ly wounded boys before they are taken 
to the operating room, and this, so far, 
is the greatest experience of all—a 
gamer type of smiling stoic does not 
nor ever existéd. Makes you love them 
and swell up with pride that you are 
an American and also fills you with 
lust to get out and kill a few Boches 
to help end the awful crime. BUT, if 
you have Robert Service’s “Rhymes of 
the Red Cross,’”’ read “Revelation” and 
you will know what my attitude is 
regarding myself when the war is over. 

Con. KimBa tt. 


P. S.—Well, Dave Lee showed up 
this A. M.—dined together this evening 
and over to my little place in Latin 
Quarter. He leaves tomorrow prob- 
ably. Fine little. visit together. He 
came via England. 
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ex NT 


After January first, 1919, the rates 
for advertising in PRINTERS’ INK will 
be as follows: 


Run of Paper 


$90 per page—$180 per double page. 
$45 per half page. 


$22.50 per quarter page. | : 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
= 
= 
2 


Minimum one inch. 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100 
Page 5—$110 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each 
Standard center spread—$200 
Center of special four-page form— 


$200 


Extra Color 
$40 extra for each color, for two 
pages or less. For more than two 
pages, $20 per page per color. 


Inserts 


$90 per page (four pages or more) 
furnished complete by the advertiser. 
Two-page inserts, furnished by ad- 


vertiser, $200. 
Classified Advertising 
SOc per line net. Not less than 5 lines. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


A Boston 
Chicago Toronto St. Louis 
Atlanta Los Angeles London 


E 
E 
2 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 


ene MAGAZINES 

1917 1916 1915 Total 
Cosmopolitan 5 $35,774 19,551 102,005 
Review of Reviews 23,580 
McClure’s 
World’s Work 
American 
Harper’s Magazine 
Metropolitan 
Hearst’s 
Sunset 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Red Book 
American Boy 
Everybody’s 
Atlantic Monthly 
St. Nicholas 
Motion — Magazine .... 
Munsey’ 
Boys’ Li ; 
Photoplay 5,640 
Boys’ Magazine 3,428 942 4,474 
Current Opinion $5,404 
Ainslee’s 397 2,569 3, 304 9, 

tChanged from standard to __- 

flat size. 265,559 280,662 288,088 264, 352 1,098.56 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 88,683 93,839 99,620 85,630 367,7 
Harper’s Bazar 36,319 37,760 45,005 27,774 146,85 
Ladies’ Home Journal 45,909 37,954 33,627 23,453 140, 
Good Housekeeping - $29,473 $32,318 $44,166 17,703 123,660 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 25,000 17,705 23,400 16,899 83,104 
Pictorial Review 25,063 18,861 18,969 16,630 79,523 
Delineator 5170 13,744 16,855 13.549 64,318 
Designer ' 11,826 14,864 10,417 52,312 
Woman’s Magazine 5,13 11,777 14,860 10,456 52,231 
People’s Home Journal ....... . 10,400 13,897 12,593 48,613 
McCall’s Magazine 5, 10,580 11,012 10.949 47,613 
Modern Priscilla 3 8,474 9,478 10,066 41,912 
Mother’s Magazine 8,661 10,680 9,657 35,544 
tChanged from standard to ———S 
flat size. *New page size. 348,195 313,899 356,433 265,776 1,284,303 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
$49,043 $58, re] 55,287 45,878 208,214 
Vanity Fair 28,472 35,56 43,205 32.706 139,950 
Popular Mechanics 25,422 29, 443 29,249 23,184 107,298 
Country Life in America .... : 29,379 30,040 20,291 101,864 
Popular Science Monthly .... y 22,092 16,733 ¥ 70,190 
House & Garden 232 18,376 12,078 
Theatre * 15,120 
Field & Stream 51 10,573 
House Beautiful ; 13,337 
Physical Culture 7,788 
8,944 
5,368 
5, 4,482 
Illustrated World 7,710 
International Studio J 4,587 5; 492 
tChanged from standard ——- saineeineia SH ee 
flat size. 217,340 272,957 264,501 211,7 720 966,518 
WEEKLIES (4 August Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 113,269 94,257 70,739 425,469 
Literary Digest : 73,590 59,164 y 
Collier’s F 57,968 57,873 
Town & Country 34, 744,332 +34, 618 
Leslie’s 2 *34,299 26,992 
Scientific American rh 23,274 20,120 
*21,012 #28322 
“23,120  %17,371 K 
12,917 “12,768 7, 199 55,629 
*5 issues. 421, 174 403, 781 351,485 277,053 1,453,493 
73 issues. — — 
Grand Total .... > 1,252,268 1,271,299 1,260,507 1,018,901 4,802,975 
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Cosmopolitan 


now twenty-five cents 


ITH the October number Cosmo- 
politan advances its prices per copy 
from twenty to twenty-five cents. 


When we advanced from fifteen to 
twenty cents, with the February 1917, 
issue, Cosmopolitan not only showed no 
decrease in sales but actually gained cir- 
culation at the higher price. 


We have every reason to expect the 
same result at the twenty-five cent price— 
a continued net paid circulation of more 
than a million a month. No other maga- 
zine in all the world has so large a news- 
stand sale as Cosmopolitan. 


While we regret the necessity for mak- 
ing a further increase in price, we wel- 
come the opportunity of again proving 
the high place Cosmopolitan enjoys in 
the estimation of the American public. 


Business Manager. 
September 10, 1918. 

















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EW YORK is a strange city 

and a market of surprising 
revelations. If you know where 
to look, you can find it as “hick” 
as Broadway of the county seat 
back home. 

The Schoolmaster was plodding 
along a musty street in the ware- 
house district of the downtown 
section recently, when he stopped 
in front of what proved to he a 
branch of one of our big agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers. 
Why he stopped was because of 
a display of plows and other agri- 
cultural implements. There they 
rested in their glorious paint on 
just such a raised platform by the 
sidewalk as you might have found 
before any implement dealer’s in 
the country, although of recent 
years your farm machinery dealer 
has been getting as flossy as to 
the exterior and interior of his 
service station as the high-class 
automobile agent. 

But this place was on the order 
of the old line dealers, and as 
the Schoolmaster stopped, several 
other passers-by stopped, too, and 
they just stood and gazed. W hy 
they gazed the Schoolmaster can’t 
attempt to explain. It may have 
been reminiscent, or it might have 
been prospective. 


And the Schoolmaster then de- 
cided that your agricultural im- 
plement and hardware manufac- 
turer early got the right slant on 
the matter of color in advertising. 
It was hard to resist the appeal 
of the old familiar yellows and 
reds and blues in connection with 
shiny steel that had _ bedizened 
similar products for many a long 
year, and that still beckon to us 
to come and flatten our noses 
against the window. 

Perhaps it was partly this 
color, perhaps it was a tug on the 
heartstrings, or again it may have 
been simply the contrast of finding 
this display within a few minutes’ 
walk of the subway and Wall 


Street and Old Trinity. At any, . 
1 


rate, the Schoolmaster enjoyed the 
experience and ventures to bet ‘hat 
a display of a tractor with a 
reaper in tow at Broadway ind 
Forty-second Street would diaw 
a crowd sizable enough to «all 
for police supervision. And he’s 
inclined to think that it would <ell 
the goods, too. 
* * * 

It was with some mingled enio- 
tions that the Schoolmaster rcad 
of the Government’s dissolut on 
of the International Harvester 
Company, and the divorce from 
the company of the famous (s- 
borne line as an initial step in 
the programme. 

The Schoolmaster will not pre- 
tend to discuss the merits of the 
case, but he does insist that, what- 
ever its “potential power for 
harm,” this country has got to 
hand it to the International for 
the way it has advertised the 
United States and American 
genius abroad, through its energy 
in pushing the sales of its ma- 
chinery all over the world. 

Many times more than one good 
American will tell you that one of 
the thrills of their lives was to 
run across a harvest scene in 
some foreign country, and sud- 
denly to notice the familiar names 
of McCormick, or Osborne, or 
Adriance Buckeye on a harvesting 
machine strangely in contrast with 
the generally more primitive char- 
acter of the agricultural opera- 
tions. 

The Schoolmaster as a youth 
once dismounted from his bicycl 
by a mellow French grain field, 
and a good sized lump rose in his 
throat when he discerned the 
name on the approaching reaper 
to be the same as that on the 
mowing machines on the farms 
where he used to “rake after” 
load in the States. It made him 
more homesick than the sanitary 
conditions in the average road 
house at which he had been put- 
ting up. 

There may be little sentiment 
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(What. is a Profitable 
vertising Jnvestment,? 


Our quality calendars are used extensively” 

year after year, by discriminating buyers 

of’ advertising, because they are profit- 
able advertising investments. 


Stone's #:2@alendars 


=ag\, supply a medium for 
ql mice 5 rate 
forceful, direct, per- 
sistent, effective 
and economical. 


\4\ May we supply 
e reasons why ? 


p Ask for our booklet “P” 
“Stone Calendars” 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in the binder, by a 
very simple arrangement, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. Covered 
with strong black book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 





To reduce your! TALK Heegstra 


selling expense | WITH 
H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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ART SERVICE 


Stoltz—Palenske~Williams 
r1ca °o 
“HUMAN INTEREST” 
ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Dooley-Brennan Co., Chicago, rec- 
ognize the value of our Illustrations. 
Ask them about “ Picture Salesman- 
ship” used in Dort, Cudahy, Red 
Wing, Slumberon Mattress National 
Advertising Campaigns. 








Supervised Art 





at Minimum Overhead 





There is plenty of adver- 
tising art without vision— 
or supervision. 


There is considerable su- 
pervised advertising art but 
with large overhead costs. 


Supervised advertising art 
is not produced with lower 
overhead than by our plan. 


We solicit an opportu- 
nity to explain its workings. 
RENNETT. G CO. PS 
B Mone: AlN Advertising. 


“Selling Messages”’ in Picture and Copy 
Telephone, Madison Square 913 








286 Fifth Avenue New York 
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in business, although the School- 
master doubts this very much, }ut 
at least the advertising value 1 
such distribution of products 
Yankee genius has, is of deci: 
value to our country. It | 
taken the big corporations to 1 
as pioneers in such fields, anc i 
may reasonably be hoped that °! 
smaller fellows will display +! 
same energy in spreading « 
goods abroad in the world. 

* * * 


One of the big benefits of tie 
war is the fact that it is giving 
America the chance to “see her- 
self as others see her.” Hitherto 
we have been too proud, in our 
splendid isolation from the macl- 
strom of European politics, to 
care much how our neighbors 
over the shoulder of the globe 
regarded us; but nowadays it is 
a matter of real importance to 
know what sort of impression is 
held regarding the United States 
in France, Italy, England, per- 
haps even more in Russia, and 
certainly in the enemy countries 
as well. Some amusing sidelights 
on our national portrait as drawn 
from a distance bob up in the 
comment of the European press. 
These are especially useful, be- 
cause when we see how easy it 
is for East to misunderstand 
West, we are led to an uneasy 
speculation as to whether West 
may not just as easily mistake 
the spirit of East! 

Advertising men, in particular, 
will be interested in contrasting 
two comments recently made, one 
in a British and one in an Ameri 
can publication, on the same sub- 
ject. The Wall Street Journal, 
in its issue of August 1, remarked 
that “it is a pity that Britain has 
not a competent press agent, but 
she does not know how to ad- 
vertise.” : 

Every Week, a popular periodi- 
cal published in London, is spon- 
sor for the other quotation. In 
its issue of July 11, in the course 
of an article on American achieve- 
ments in France, it says: “But 
one has to dig out information. 
Americans advertise their goods 
at home, but the army abroad 
does its best to camouflage.” 
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To the Schoolmaster, it looks 
as though both these comments 
revec| only part of the truth. 
Great Britain has in the past been 
large.y “The Silent Nation,” to 
para;irase the famous descrip- 
tion of her own Navy; and in 
Amevica, in spite of the great de- 
velopment’ of commercial adver- 
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tising, there have been and are 
thousands of people in important 
posts who have not realized, and 
still do not, the necessity for pub- 
licity to the utmost possible ex- 
tent when a great democratic na- 
tion embarks on a world enter- 
prise as important as this war. 
Probably | the _average army of- 








All Records Smashed! 


The October ‘‘Experimenter” 
carries 13,089 lines of paid png 4 
vertising. 4,286 lines increase over Se; 


97% GAIN 


over October 1917 
100,000 Monthly Guaranteed, A. B.C. Audit 
Send for yer poe statement and rate 
card. Or ask your advertising agent 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 — ST., NEW YORK CITY 


estern Representative 
J.B. vinvc AN, Hartford Bldg., Chicago 








O KLEtTs 
BO’ G S 


Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Printers of “Puintsrs’ Ivx’”’ 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
on Paper Clip on the market 
—_s by efficiency experts. 


Prices 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10, 000 to the Box. 


per 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Tr tt #S$._€E 
©ODS ARE SOLD 


IGNS and IDEAS for Store Display 
oInc, ~ 341-347 FIFTH AVE. a 





“GIBBONS Knows INT NYS 


Your Canadian Advertising Agents 


veteltlts Mal. 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


CANADA 


TORONTO. 


MONTREAL 
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A 4TH DIMENSION 


MAGAZINE 
The Authority on Screen Advertising 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 Lal year Send for sample 
blications Inc. 











Mass Pu 
418 South Market St., Chicago 





~ Are YOU Getting 


Marketing 


CANADA’S 
Journal for Advertisers 


News of advertising and trade conditions, in- 
formative stories of Canadian advertising and 
selling methods, review of ads, booklets, etc., 
and reports of Canada’s advertising activities. 
A high class and highly interesting monthly 
magazine for all interested in advertising prog- 
ress—especially in the Canadian field. Send 
20c for current issue, or $2 for year’s sub- 
scription to 

W.A.LYDIATT, Publisher, 68 Vougedt. » Toronto 





We represent. © 
ublications, 


“Student 





“‘An Intimate Knowledge 
of a Great Buying Power”’ 


When you want to know anything about 
college tewn merchandising or college 
paper advertising : 
“ASK THE COLLEGIATE.” 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 


Incorporated 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 


More rated 
Dry Goods and General 


Department, 

Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade than 

to any other trade publication. 
A. B. C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 


Indianapolis 


retail 


Journal 
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ficer has in the past represented 
this viewpoint more closely than 
anybody else. 

The point for us to consider js 
that Great Britain has now turned 
over a new leaf. Her Ministry of 
Information, and in particular 
her Ministry of Reconstruction, 
are firm adherents to the poli 
of letting in the light. 
United States has learned n 
about the value of advertising i 
ideals and purposes, as well 
its progress, during the past yvar, 
than the most hopeful of us | 
lieved was possible. War i: 
hard school, but nations ap 
ently will learn in no other; : 
what they learn from this 
about the power of honest and in 
telligent propaganda, they are 
likely to forget. 


May Reprint A. E. 
Newspaper 


T is quite possible that there 

will be an American edition of 
The Stars and Stripes, the official 
weekly newspaper of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in 
France. This extension of publi- 
cation is considered advisable be- 
cause at present over 50,000 
copies of the paper are remailed 
by the boys to the United States 
to let the folks back home know 
how they are faring, as set forth 
in the columns of their own par- 
ticular weekly newspaper. In ad- 
dition to these copies, another 
20,000 are mailed directly to the 
States. 

Moreover, letters are pouring in 
from every State from prospe: 
tive subscribers who want to know 
how they can subscribe. It is felt 
that there would be a beneficial 
effect on national morale if the 
edition were extended to these 
shores, and as paper ‘is $350 a ton 





ESTABLISHED 1|88! 


MONTREAL CANADA 


li leading, French TradeJournal 


FD.Shallow Pub- ~Prop 
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ince it is thought best to re- 
the edition here. If the plan 
through, the United States 
editi.n will be a reproduction of 
the !'rench edition, inasmuch as 
the |.ome subscribers would have 
to wait about as long for their 
copics from France in any event. 

The way to subscribe to the pa- 
per -t present, which costs $4.00 a 
year, is to send a domestic money 
orde: direct to Paris, or to A. W. 
Ericsson, 381 Fourth avenue, New 
Yor City. Mr. Erickson is ad- 
vertising representative of the 
paper, having been appointed to 
the ofice by Gen. Pershing. 

Toe circulation of the paper is 
now 200,000, and recently a stand- 
ard rate card was issued for the 
benctit of prospective advertisers. 
It was necessary recently to re- 
fuse new orders for advertising, 
as confusion arising at the U. S. 
Embarkation Bureau’s failure to 
iorward advertising matter to the 
publication’s Paris office made it 
necessary to duplicate most of the 
matter lost in transit. This em- 
bargo on advertising has now been 
lifted, as things have straightened 
out. The size of the paper is lim- 
ited to eight pages, and, probabili- 
ties are that the American adver- 
space will be limited to 250 


in Fi 
print 
goes 


tising 
inches. 

lew publications have quite so 
picturesque a system of circula- 
tion and distribution as The Stars 
and Stripes. The edition each 
week is shipped through a French 
periodical distributing firm to ap- 
pointed representatives at the va- 
rious camps. They are sent out 
in Ford camionettes through the 
various districts, each “hunkatin” 
dropping at each particular mili- 
tary unit the number of papers 
ordered for that particular outfit. 
In these units is an appointed man 
to receive and distribute the 
paper locally. As the traveling 
representative deposits his various 
bundles he collects receipts for 
last week’s deliveries, which are 
forwarded to Paris. The circu- 
lation per company is restricted to 
a quarter or a third of its roster, 
because of the scarcity of paper, 
so that each copy has a large per- 
sonal audiénce. 
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Mr. Agency Head 


You and I are having 
similar troubles— 


I own a central states Agency— 
war is drafting its organization; 
thereby reducing its business. 

As an executive—team-work pro- 
ducer—with 15 years’ selling and 
advertising experience—I believe 
you can greatly lessen your troubles 
—help your business—by adding 
me and my accounts permanently 
to your organization. 

Consider—Proven success in 
creating and handling accounts; 

capable in planning campaigns, de- 
signing and writing copy. Age 35; 
draft exempt. 

All my cards will come face up 
to you by return mail on receipt of 
evidence that your agency offers a 
desirable permanent connection, 
with minimum income of $5,000.00. 

“C. D.,” Box 191, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink 








AM LOOKING 
FOR— 


A JOB full of good hard work, 


ability to analyze and cut 
costs, to organize effort, to mas- 
ter details, to handle men, and 
to SELL will sooner or later 
command a real opportunity. 


where 


In charge of fifty salesmen and 
fifteen saleswomen, have brought 
department from non-profitable 
trailer almost to top of the 
field. Am still with the con- 
cern, but believe larger oppor- 
tunities are in other lines. 


Am 25 years old (married, 
Draft IV-A), but have worked 
since I was nine, earning way 
throvgh school and college. 
Started present job, selling at 
$10 a week, and in two years 
have worked up to $4,000 a 
year. This being nearly the 
limit here, must make a new 
start on a large scale. Let me 
show you my “Exhibits.” Ad- 
dress: Box “L. R.” 193, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 





for each insertion. 
twenty-five cents. — 
preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Prinrers’ INx” cost forty-five cents a line 
No order accepted for less than two dollars ani 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close Monday 














HELP WANTED 





New York agency requires the services 
of experienced merchandising and copy 
man. Substantial salary to start. Must 
furnish best references. Address at once 
Box 699, care of Printers’ Ink. 





° e 
Circulation Manager 
for State Farm Weekly. Must be > 
perienced and good organizer. Will p 
salary and bonus. Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT MANAGER 


Man with actual experience of foreign 
business wanted to organize an export 
department for large interior manufac- 
turer. State experience and references 
definitely. Box 703, care Printers’ Ink. 


Western Representative 
Textile trade journal wants advertising 
representative for the Middle West on 
liberal commission basis. State experi- 
ence, references and present connections. 
Address Box 706, care of Printers’ Ink, 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“PREFERRED POSITION” OPEN 
For A-1 Trade Magazine Advertising 
Salesman 
One of the nationally known and 
quoted trade publications is in the mar- 
ket for a thoroughly experienced and 
capable advertising salesman. 
he opportunity offered is exceptional. 
If you have a successful record in this 
branch of advertising, please write us 
giving your experience, previous con- 
nections, and earning capacity. 
Such information will be considered 
yw & confidential. 
ress: P. O. Box 30, Station D, 











New York. 


WANTED 


A rapid Stenographer- Correspondent with 
initiative, to assist Manager of Sales and 
Advertising in a progressive Manufac- 
turing Concern that easily leads in its 
field of machinery. 

To a young married man seeking a per- 
manent future to whom wholesome liv- 
ing conditions and surroundings of a 
small city appeal this is a real oppor- 
tunity. 

Some preliminary experience in adver- 
tising desirable but not essential if other 
qualifications are satisfactory. 

Give full details of experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary expected in first letter. 
Address Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 





General Artist Wanted 


Good at figures, designing and lettering, 
Steady position for right man with Can. 
ada’s leading engraving house. K:ndly 
give experiences and salary expccted, 
GRIP LIMITED 
Designers and Engravers 
Toronto, Canada 





TO A SUCCESSFUL COPY AND PLAN MAN 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 
BY A NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY 


He must be high-class, clean-cut, level- 
headed; able to analyze, plan, create, 
and write forceful selling copy—in fact, 
he must be capable of seiling an account 
and fully executing a large national 
campaign. 

If he can bring business, so much the 
better, but he must feel that he can 
develop accounts and that he is strong 
enough to head our copy department. 

For such a man a position is open 
at a good salary, with an opportunity 
to become permanently connected with 
an enthusiastic, progressive and con- 
genial organization. 

All communications strictly confiden- 
tial. Please be explicit. J. Bernard 
Lyon Company, 1108 Times Bldg., New 
York City. 


THE DRAFT. 


is responsible for two openings in the 
editorial staff of a well-established New 
York trade paper, covering one of the 
largest industries. 

One is for a man experienced in writ- 
ing news and thoroughly capable of 
handling the routine of the desk. 

The other demands ability to grasp the 
merchandising values and details of 
new products quickly, describe them 
suggestively oe follow routine depart- 
ment work. This is a particularly good 
opportunity for an ambitious youngster. 
Applications wanted from thoroughbred 
Americans only. The first letter must 
give full particulars including expe- 
rience, qualifications, salary, status with 
respect to draft and reason for desiring 
change. Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenu:, 
New York City, sends newspaper cli)- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. Write 
for circular and terms. 
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ou think of Hardware Dealers 

the Hardware Dealers’ Maga 

. Tne Open Door to the Hardware 

Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
bs3 Broadway, New York City. 
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Advertising man, 37, married, 15 years’ 
successful N. Y. experience since leaving 
Dartmouth College, will make change. 
Trained in retail and wholesale apparel 
and food merchandising. Box 705, Pp. I. 








-Ph.Morton = 
OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


NEWSPAPER ADMAN 


Solicitor, copy writer, desires . change. 
Age 28. Married, Sober, Industrious, 
Original; 8 years’ experience. Southern 
paper preferred. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 





~ FOR SALE 


Cottre!l1 Web Press with Shifting Tym- 
pan and Combination Folder attached 
“66 inches wide. Prints and delivers 
four ° page, or two 16 page signatures 
114x16%, or four 16 page or two 32 

signatures 8%4x11%4. Running 

about 6,000 an hour. McCall 


tpany, 236 West 37th Street, New 
N.Y. 





Electros Ic 


A Square Inch — Minimum 7 cents, 

Shipped to newspapers or deaiers from 

your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- 

paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 
No order too large or too small 


GENERAL PLATE CO. Es, HA0T® 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising assistant, 27, married; orig- 
inal, thorough, 'adaptable, aggressive; ex- 
perienced in planning and writing finan- 
cial and “specialty” copy. Discharged 
from draft. $30-$35. Box 701, P. I. 


LINOTYPER and printer, 41, union, 
temperate, clean proofs, desires change. 
Mild climate, south or southwest. At 
present gets $30. For particulars ad- 
dress: J. B. I, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 








A married man, 31 years old, desires 
connection with Chicago advertising 
agency on or about Oct. 15. Five years’ 
experience as space buyer and office 
manager. One who understands advertis- 
ing mediums thoroughly and also knows 
how to plan and carry out campaigns. 
Address: Box 700, care of Printers’ Ink, 





WE CONNECT THE WIRES, bring- 
ing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position-seeker in all de- 
partments of the Advertising, Printing 
and Publishing field. No charge to em- 
a registration free. FERNALD’S 
“XCHANGE, Inc., Estab’d. 1898, Third 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass, 


A CORRESPONDENT 


who writes like he talks; no hifalutin’ 
ideas or de luxe verbiage; just every- 
day commonsense sales letters. 15 years’ 
selling by mail experience. Practical 
knowledge of photography, lettering and 
designing, layout, printing and engrav- 
ing. 38, married, available Oct. 15. $2400. 
C. A. M., Box 704, care Printers’ Ink. 











TEXTILE ADVERTISING MAN 
Thorough knowledge and wide ac- 
quaintance of this industry. Has 
planned successful campaigns— 
originated well-known trade-marks. 
Any agency seeking a man with 
practical knowledge of merchandis- 
ing and distribution should write 
Box 708, care of Printers’ Ink. 














DO YOU WANT A REALLY GOOD 
STENOGRAPHER? 

Having for a number of years em- 
ployed stenographers, I know from per- 
sonal experience how difficult it is to get 
a really good competent stenographer. 

I know of a girl whose husband is in 
France doing his bit, who is ready to 
take a position October Ist or earlier. 

She is in every way a first class 
stenographer and _ secretary; accurate, 
rapid, has a large vocabulary and turns 
out her work neatly and correctly. 

She has had a training in a news- 
paper organization where the nature of 
the work was varied and not ordinary 
commercial routine. She will give a 
busy executive lots of help. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for 
someone who is in need of a cracker- 
jack girl. If you will communicate with 
me, I'll arrange an interview. . Mur- 
ray Glass, c/o Women’s Wear, 8 E. 13th 
St. N. Y. Phone Stuyvesant 5252. 





SPECIALIST— 
READY-TO-WEAR AND FABRICS 


Successful woman, 8 years’ experience; 
designer for manufacturer of dresses; 
fashion writer; organized mail-order de- 
partment; built large catalogs—agency 
copy-writer. Understands buying art 
work, cuts, printing. Address Box 709, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A WOMAN WITH IDEAS 


A capable advertising woman (devel- 
oped $100,000 a year business), under- 
stands merchandising, directing sales- 
men and demonstrators, editing house 
organ, preparing catalogs and direct 
mail. Now copy-writer in agency. 
Young, enthusiastic, 8 years’ splendid 
training, best of references. 

Has given special attention to toilet 
preparations, foods, paints and_ var- 
nishes. Address Box 710, Printers’ Ink. 
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we have the 
largest staff 
of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 


enable you to 
get the utmost 
efficiency out 
of the Poster 
Medium & % 


CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Advertising 
of Groceries 


is distributed among the various Chicago papers as shown in the following 
chart, taken from June statistics of the Washington Press—an_ inde. 


pendent audit company. 
' 





There is nothing vague or indefinite about Tribune successes in this field. 
We have detailed mathematical eyidence to prove the power and efficiency 
of the Chicago Tribune as a master salesman. 


The Chicago Daily Tribune has a larger circulation than any other 
Chicago daily, morning or evening; and The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
has a larger circulation than any paper outside of New York City. 


The Chicage Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER]/(/ N 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Write for the BOOK OF FACTS 











